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FOREWORD 


The present book consists of lectures delivered at 
the Centre of Advanced study in Philosophy by late 
Pfcof. K. Chattop&dhySya who was Visiting Professor 
here in the year 1972-1973. We are sorry that the book 
could not see the light of the day in his life-time. 

Prof. Chattopadhyaya was a renowned scholar of 
Vedas and so we hope that the book will prove extre¬ 
mely useful for all those who are interested in Vedic 
religion. 

The editor is grateful to Dr. K. D. Tripathi for 
his help in bringing out this book. 


R. K. Tripathi 
Head of the Deptt. of Phil. 
B. H. U. 
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Here arises the question, did the Vedic Aryans 
inherit polytheism or monotheism ? The answer has to be 
that their inheritance was one of a large number of 
gods and goddesses with a clear recognition of a God 
higher than the other gods. Zeus had a supreme posi¬ 
tion in the Greek pantheon. Ahura Mazda was higher 
than yazatas (‘adorable ones’) in the Avesta and Bagas 
( ‘gods’) in the Ancient Persian inscriptions of the 
Achaemenians but he was not the only god as Allah is 
according to Islam. We find recognition of a chief god 
in primitive religion e. g. of Singa Bonga among the 
other Bongas Worshipped by our Santals. Andrew Lang 
was the first scholar in the west who accepted a primi¬ 
tive High God in his book the Making of Religion ( first 
edition in 1898 ) and other publications. The fact of 
the case is that as among all gregarious animals there 
are leaders of the herd, men too have had chiefs of the 
tribes. The same idea has been naturally projected 
into the religious plane and recognition of a chief god 
by primitive humanity is a natural corollary. We 
shall see what the Vedas have to say in the matter when 
we discuss the Vedic pantheon. 

We now come to the Vedas. These texts were 
“revealed” or composed in India. There is no reminis¬ 
cence in any passage of the Vedas of an earlier home of 
the Aryans outside India. LokamSnya B. G. Tilak’s 

(‘ear* said’), ” ( ‘Waters said’) 

&e. in the Vedas show that senseless objects can have action, 
Badarayana says that presiding deities are here meant* 
because of specific refrences to that effect and their conti¬ 
nuity in the Vedic texts. 




#ieory of an Arctic Home in the Vedas is not substantiated 
by the texts that he, has quoted in support of his view. 1 
Our present-day belief the Aryans came from outside 
rests on lingnistic grounds/ 2 

1» There is, however, an indirect evidence about the Aryf/ns 
having come from outside in the descriptive epithets for two 
Indian animals not known to the Aryans in their earlier 
home, viz,, the eliphant and the tiger. The former has been 
called JTJT:” ‘the wild animal with a hand (in front)' 

in Rgveds-samhita , I, 64. 7, IV. 16. 14 and Atharvaveda-samhita, 
XIL 1. 25. In evidently later text s alone has been 

used. The word of the later language is perhaps a 

non-Aryan word. For the tiger we have a passage in Rgveda - 

11 

szmhita, I. 124. 2 h ^ m which 

Visnu has been called like a terrible animal roaming every¬ 
where and dwelling in the mountains'. S^yanlcarya has under 
utood by bhma mrga the lion. But the name has been 
used through out the Rgveda-saihhita for lion, The name 
also a descriptive epithet (meaning ‘the great 
•hiffer , )» has not been used in the Ilgveda-samhia even once. 
It has been used in the later Vedic literature and in classical 
Sanskrit. The statement in the Vedic Index of Macdonell and 
Keith that the Aryans came to know about the tiger only 
when they reached Bengal (Vol. II, p. 137) cannot be 
accepted, because it is found throughout India and is not 
confined to Bengal, Bengal has a particular variety of this 
big cat, called the ‘Royal Bengal Tiger'. We now know 
that both the elephant and the tiger were found in North¬ 
western India in pre-historic times, because we have their 
represcnation in seals found at Ivlohenjodaro (See Mortimer 
Wheeler, Tin Indus Civilization, Plate XXIII). 

3. To quote only oae paseage, If 3W? 
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The Vedas, as is well known, are four in number, 
the jR gveda, the Samaveda , the Yajurveda and the Atharva- 
veda. The last named was recognised as a Veda only in 
later times. The Purusa Sukta of the Rgveda-sarhhita 
makes mention of the first three vedas and not of the 
Atharva-veda ( X. 90. 9 ). 1 In two passages of the Brhadd- 
ranyaka upanisad (II. 4, 10 and IY. 5. 13) and two of the 
chUndogya upanisad (VII. 1. 2 and VII. 1. 4) there are lists 
of sacred texts. The Rgoeda, the Yajur-veda and the Sma¬ 
veda have been given the epithets of ‘Veda*. The Atharva- 


^S v eda-samhita, I, 24,70 ab does 

not refer to the constellation Ursa Major, seen at night and 
not observed in daytime but to stars in general (see Mghantu-, 
Ill, 29 and Nirukta III. 20. 6 ). 

The meaning of JRw. S. 1. 24,10 ab is made clear by the conclu- 

11 t 1 

ding portion of the verse, 

(‘^he laws of Varuna are never infringed, 

the shining Moon appearse at night*,) 

i i a 

"<iwi 5 ®r?fTcr 3-512 srerfa srflr* i sRtfij 

1 

JrpcfStrrevTRtf u” (‘from that sacrifice, completely 

offered, rcas and samans were born, The metres were born from 

1 

it. From it was born Yajus’). Sayana has explained 

as ( ‘Gayatri and the other metres) and not as 

Atharvan verses, Though he acepted the Atharvaveda as a veda 
and commented on its SaunakTya recension* 
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ngirasa or Atharvana has not been called a Veda, It is 
true that it has been called a ‘fourth’ but Itihasa-PurUna, 
which comes next, has been mentioned as ‘fifth 5 and 
certainly Itihasa-PxtrMa cannot be called a Veda. The 
late NrsiMa-Tapanl upanisad has recognised the Atharva- 
t:eda as a ‘Veda’ ( First Half, I. 1. 2 ). x The reason for the 
non-recogoition of the Atharva-veda as a ‘Veda’ in the 
Purusa Sukta and the Brhadaranyaka and ChMdogya upani- 
sads is obvious, for purposes of the Srauta sacrifices, by 
the Ilgvtda , the SZmaveda and the Yajurveda were needed, 
by the Hotr, Udgatr and the Adkvaryu priests ( and 
their assistants) respectively. There was a fourth class 
of priests, the Brahman, who superintended over the 
entire ritual and had, therefore, to be conversant all 
the three vedas. It was from the point af view of the 
Vedic ritual that the Vedas were called Trayl , ‘the 
Tried’. 5 The Atharva-veda, which was mainly conecrned 


1. Patanjali in the Introduction of his Vyakarana Mahabkasya has 
raised the question "Of what words is this grammar a treat¬ 
ment ?’ He has answered *‘Of classiceal and vedic words.” 
He has then given illustrations of both. For vedic words he 
has quoted the first mantra of the Samhitas of each of the four 

i I 

Vedas, beginning with which is the first 

verse of the Atharvaveda-samhita according to the Paippalada 
recension. Evidently this was his own Veda. It is naturally 
to be expected that the Muntfaka upanisad of the Atharvaveda 
(/. 1,5) should mention the Atharvaveda as a Veda. 

2, Chandogya Upsanisad I, 1,1 and other upanisadic texts speak 
about the gjjjy f^RTF, ^he Arthasastra of Kautalya ( 1.2 ) and 

Dharmatastra of Manu ( VII, 43 ) mention Ttcffi ( Veda ), as 
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with ianti ( removal of troubles) and Pusti (acquisition 
of the good things of life ) was the sphere of the Purohita 
( The domestic priest), as opposed to the Rtvij ( the 
priest officiating in the Srauta sacrifices). 1 But it contains 
a good deal of material of a higher nature, including the 
sacraments and the highest knowledge* It is certainly 
a rich source for our knowledge of the Vedic religion. 

The Vedas are from another point of view divided 
into two sections, the Karma-kMda and the JMna-kMda 
or the Ritualistic and the Philosophical portions, Each 
Veda has, according to Max muller. four texts. (1) the 
Samhitay (2) the Brfthmana (3) Aranyaka and (4) the Upani - 
sad or Upanisads . The SamhitH contains the mantras 
or sacred formulas used in the sacrifices. The BrUhmana 
is a ritualistic explanation of the mantras and a late 
of other materials in their connexion. The Aranyaka is 
a particulary sacred text meant to be studied in an 
aranya or forest. 2 Upanisads are the repositories of the 

the first of the four Vidyas (Scienecs), the others belong Vartub 
( Economics ), Danda-riiti ( Politics ) and Anvtksaki ( Philoso¬ 
phy ). The seventh verse of the Mahimnah-stotra of Puspadanta 
also uses the word for the Vedas. 

1. The attempt made in tke Vaitana Sutra ( chapter I ) of the 
Atharva vtda to prove that this was the Veda of the Brahman 
priest by laying down his duties is unconvincing* because 
these are given in the ritualistic manuals of the $gveda> Tajar - 
vtda and Samaveda . The Vaitana Sutra and the Gopatha Branmana 
( also belonging, to the Atharva veda try to cover the whole of 
the ^Srauta ritual . The Kausika Sutra is the proper manual for 
the duties of the Atharvan priest. 

2 . Tacitus says in his Germania (VII and IX ) woods and groves 
are the sacred depositories of the goods of the Germans. The 


da ), as 
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highest knowledge and form the J'niina-kdnda of the Vedas. 
They are found as separate texts or as portions of the 
Samhitft, the Brahmana or the Ar any aka. 

Apart from the division of the Vedas into Karma- 
ktinda and Jhana-kanda, there is another traditional 
division, viz, of Mantra and Brahman as. Apastamba in 
his Yajna-paribhZsn Sutra says 

(T.31) (‘ Mantras and Brahmnas are known as Veda’). 
Jaimini, the author of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras first 
difines the Mantra , II, 1. 32”, ‘The 

name ‘Mantra’ is applied to these texts that are expre- 
sive of the said (assertion, of things connected with 
prescribed acts”) and then says II.1. 33”, 

To the rest (of the Vedas) the name * Br&hmana 5 (is 
applied”). 1 

Each of these Vedas has come down to us in a num¬ 
ber of recensions, called s&khfts (‘branches’). The 
Caranavyaha of &aunaka speaks about 5 Sakhils of the 
Rgveda, 6 of the Yajurveda 16 of the S&maveda and 16 of 

secred grove of Nemi in Italy is the starting point of Sir 
James George Frazer’s enquiry in his stupendous Golden 

1 ^ 1 

Bough. We may here recall the verse 

1 1 1 1 

H: 5PW& *rer i am fhyrfa: facTT jw u” 

In what tree of good leaves, Yama carouses with the ( other ) 
gods, there our ( departed ) father, lord of the household, 
seeks ( his ) for bears's of the Ixgveda-samhiia , X 135.1 . 

1. The translations are by my Guru, the late Dr. Ganganathajha 
in his translation of the Mimamsa Sutras with Sahara’s Bhasya 
in Gaefcwad Oriental Series, Vph L2CVI, pp, 202 and 204. 
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Atharvaveda. Patanjali in his Mahabhasya says that there 
were 100 sakhtis of the Yajurveda , 1000 of the Sftmaveda, 21 
of the Rgveda and 9 of the Atharvaveda. 1 His statement 
‘the Sbmaveda has a thousand paths 
(i.*e. recensions)’ is based on a misunderstanding. The 
correct position is that the verses of the Snmaveda can 
be sung in a thousand ways. ‘Thousand’ means not 
just ‘1000’, but ‘countless’. In fact the chants have 
come down to us in a number of forms. It is well 
known that different musicians or the same musician 
can give different forms to the same song. 

Most of these snkhas have, however, been lost only 
one s akhn of the Rgveda-Samhlta has come down to us, 
the iakala frakhn of 1017 hymns. The eleven additional 
Valakhilya hymns found in the Eighth Man<jala as 
apocryphal material have beeu supposed to be relics of 
the Bnskala Sakha of the Rgveda. We have also a BUs- 
kalopanisat, probably a corpus of this school. The 
S&maveda-sariihita has been presesved in three sSkhUs, the 
Kauthuma, the Jaiminlya and the R&nlyaniya. Only two 
s'Hkhns of the Atharvaveda samhitu are in circulation, the 
Saunaklya and the Paippalnda, the former in Gujerat and 
South India and the latter in Kashmir and Utkala. It 
appears that the PaippaUda recension was in use in 
other parts of Eastern India. 2 


1. F. Kielhorn’s edition, Vol, I, p. 9, 

2 . In Bengal we read the fic3t verse of the Paippalada text of 
the Atharva veda-samhita among the first mintras of the fo ur 
Vedas in Brahmayqjna jap a at the end of the morning sandhya-, 
wniimQo 
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The Yajurveda has two main types, the Krsna Yajur - 
veda and the &ukla Yajurveda, The former contains both 
Mantras and Brdhmanas in the same corpus and the 
latter separate Mantrasamhitfts and BrRhmanas. Of the 
Kf$na Yajurveda , four recensions have been preserved, 
(1) the Maitrayanlya-samhita, (2) the Kathaka-samhtlU , 
(3) fragments of the Kapisthala-Knthaka- S amhita and (4) 
the Taittirlya* Samhit a with two continuations of the 
same nature, the Taittirlya Brahmana and the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka, both containing Mantra and Brahmana 
materials. 

All these Vedas have, with the exception of the 
Maitrayaniya, Ktithaka and Kapisthala-Kuhaka Samhitas 
of the Krspa Yajurveda, separate BrShmana texts. The 
Rgveda has two Brdhmanas, the S&hkhayana or Kausitaki 
Brahmana and the Aitareya Brahmana, belonging to two 
sub-schools of the same Sakha. The Samaveda of the 
Kauthuma and RUndyanlya iakhas have eight Brahmapas, 
the (1)7" Undya-Mahabrahmana or Pancavirhsd Brahmana 
of 25 chapters, (2) the Sadvimsa Brahmana of 5 chapters, 
so called not because it has 26 chapters, but because it 
begins with the 26th chapter, (3) the SUmavidhana Brtih- 
mana, (4) the Arseya Brahmana , (5) the Daivata or Devatd- 
dhynya Brahmana, (6) the Upanisad Brtihmana , (7) the 
Samhitopanisad BrUhmana and (8) the Vamsa Brahmana . 
The Jaiminlya sakhU has the Jaiminiya BrUhmana and the 
Jatminlya -or TalavakUra-Upanisad-Brlthmana. The Sukla 
Yajurveda has the Satapatha BrUhmana of 100 chapters 
in the Kanva recension and of 102 chapters in the 
Madhyandina recension. The Atharvaveda has only one 
BrUhmana , the Gopatha BrVhmana. 
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Aranyaka texts belonging to some of these sMus have 
been preserved. Corresponding to the Sahkhayana Brah - 
mana there is a S&hkhd,yntl Aranyaka and an Ailareya 
Aranyaka corresponding to the Aitareya Brahmana. There 
is a Maitrayamya iakhA. The Taithiriya Aranyaka has 
beer^mentioned already. The first three chapters of the 
Upanisad Brahmana ( ChMdogya Upanisad ) of the Sama- 
veda have the character of an Aranyaka. So is the first 
Bruhmana of the first chapter of the BrhadAranyaka Upani¬ 
sad, Kanva recension, the concluding portion of the 
fourteenth Kanda of the hatapatha Brahmana, of the 
nature of an Aranyaka. This Upanisad is also the con¬ 
cluding portion of the Madhyandina Satapatha Brahmana 
but the particular passage referred to above is found 
there in the tenth Kanda (sixth Adhyfiya, fourth Brahmana , 
X.6.4). 

A large number of Upanisads has come down to us. 
Traditionally their number is 108. But the number 
actually in circulation is more than 108. The main 
Upanisads are ten in number, Isa , Kena (or Talavakara ), 
Katha, Taittirlya , Aitareya, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Chilndogya and Brhadaranyaka. Other important Upanisads 
are Svetasvatara , Kausltaki , Maitrayamya and gaiminlya „ 

The Vedic literature also contains six auxiliary 
texts, called Vedftngas. They are (1) Sik$a ( Phonetics), 
(2) Chandas ( Metre ), (3) Vytikarana ( Grammar), (4) 

Nighantu ( Lexicon ), (5) Jyotisa ( Astronomy ) and (6) 
Kalpa ( Ritualistic Manual). The first two are needed for 
the correct reading of the Vedic texts, the next two for 
their understanding and the last two for their applica¬ 
tion in the ritual. The Kalpa Sutras are divided into a 


it 



number of sections, (a) Srauta Sutras ( Manuals for the 
Vedic sacrifices ), (b) Gfhya S&tras (Manuals for the 
domestic sacraments, (c) Dharma Sutras ( Manuals for 
laws and customs), (d) Sulva Sutras ( Manuals for the 
consructson of the sacrificial vedis or altars) and (e) 
PravarTidhybyas (the genealogy of Rsi families needed 
in the Vedic sacrifice. The Kalpa Sutras are different for 
different Vedic schools and sub-schools. 

Of these Vedftiigas, the Nigkantu along with its comme¬ 
ntary by yaska, the Nirukta ( and tha Nighantu in the 
Pariii$tas of the Atharva-Veda ), and the Kalpa Sutras are 
important sources for the understanding of the Vedic 
religion, besides the Vedic texts mentioned above. 




LECTURE II 


Gods and Goddesses 
VS cTx^T ^T^TcT I 

^5 t^cTT SUTHTfadT: II 

smnrrc ^trt ?rr?rer;m°F \ 

TTmrfa «irft«T^r u 

A 

Classification-AGNI and INDRA 

In the previous lecture it has been pointed out that 
the Vedas have two parts, the Karma-Kanda (the^Ritua- 
listic Portion ) and the Jn&na-Kdn4a (the Philosopsical 
Portion). The Karma-Kdnda constitutes the major portion 
of the Vedic texts and the Jndna Kanda a minor portion, 
though it is the culmination ( Vedanta ) of >iL Vedic 
thought. The rituals taught in the Vedas are 
called yaga, which is thus defined, %<T £3^tT[if| 

‘offering of an article (of food or drink) in the 
name of a deity is yZgad We have, therefore, to know 
about these deoatas or deities before we learn anything 
about£the dravya ( article of offering ) and the ty a ga 
( offering ) itself. There is also a special reason for kno¬ 
wing about the devatUs. Yaska quotes in the Devata * 
KMda of his Nirukta a passage from some Brahmana text’ 
“tresr CTI9 3T JT'TfTT 

(Viii. 22), “When about to utter the va$at-kara (conclu¬ 
ding ejaculation ataj ) the (Hotf priest) should contem- 
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plate in his mind on the devatU for whom the offering 
has been taken in hand (by the Adhvaryu priest ). 1 


Yaska syas that the Etymologists believe that there 
are three devatUs, Agni on the earth, Vayu or Indra in 
the aerial region ( antarik^a ) and Surya in the heaven, 

“fcRT ?fcT arfR: sftntowrta:, mp? vft 

m arerfrowR:, stwr: i”. 

He adds that through their greatness, each one has 
many names ( ‘^RT 

^RfR” m^). Etymologists seem to base their view 

11 I 

on Rpeda-sethtifi X. 158-1, ffl RRSTtg ^Tcft 3TR- 


ftsflg I arfR?f: tnf«j%vir; |i/' May Surya protect us from 

Heaven, Vata from the Middle Region; ( may ) Agni 
( protect us from the Terrestrial Regions 5 . These three 
deities become 3X11 = 33 in number, e.g. in Rgveda- 

1 i I ! 

sarhhita , I. 199, 11, ^fqsqRS^PT- 

1.1 i l 

3ST I 3TC|f5ffdt ^Scr” } 


‘O ye gods, who are eleven in Heaven, eleven on Earth 

1, Yaska has probably taken the passage from Aitareya Brail- 
manaXI. 8 FTRff Sirt^5q^fT«R, ,! 

adding between and The Gopatha 


Bfahmatia, II. 3. 4 has |fcR*^cT ?SRfT 

See P, D. Gune iu Bhandarkar Comme- 


nora volume» p*48. 




and dwelling in the waters are eleven through your 
greatness, may you such like gods, take delight in (or 
accept) this sacrifice. The waters meant in the third line 
are the atmospheric waters. 

The Satapatha BrUhmana (XI. 6.3.5) and the Aitareya 
Brakmana (XII. 11. 22) make up the number 33, by divi¬ 
ding the gods into 8 Vasus, 11 Rudras and 12 Adityas 
with Dyausand PrthivI (.S.B.) or Vasa^kara and PrajS- 
pati (A.B.) as forming numbers 32 and 33. All this is 
schematic. 

Arthur Anthony Macdonell has listed the gods 
under eight heads in his Vedic Mythology ( 1897 ), pp. 
21-138 : 

A. Celestial Gods j 

B. Atmospheric Gods, 

C. Terrestrial Gods, 

D. Abstract Gods, 

E. The Godesses, 

F. Dual Divinities, 

G. Groups of Deities and 

H. Lower Deities, 

This is a scheme of mere convenience of treatment. 

Bloomfield in his American Lectures on The Religion 
of the Veda { 1908) gives a five-fold classification of the 
Vedic gods ( p. 56 ) : 

1. Prehistoric 

2. Transparent 

3. Translucent 

4. Opaque 

5. Abstract 


2 
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There is no principle behind this classification, not 
.even one of convenience. If some gods are opaque to 
.him, it is not their fault. One is reminded of a statement 
of Yaska, whom he held in poor esteem ( p. 91 “qq 

<mfa, <^mre: *r: ( ),” 

‘It is not the fault of the post if the blind man sees him 
not; it is the fault of the man.’ 

For purposes of these lectures I would like to describe 
the important deities only. 2 The Rgvedasamhita has also 
spoken of great gods and lesser gods ( I. 27.13 ). 3 

In the RgV'da-samhita, the Family Books ( mandalas 
I to VII ) have been-arranged according to the Rsis and 
in the Rsi groups, Agni hymns come first, Indra hymns 
come next, Visve Devah ( the All gods) figure third and 
then the other gods and goddesses. 

According to the compilers of these hymns, there¬ 
fore, AGNI ( FIRFj ) was the most important deity. This 
may be due to his role in the sacrifice. No sacrifice can 
be performed whithout lighting of the Ahavanlya and 
Daksina Fires. 4 Another explanation may be that he is 
nearest to us. The Aitareya Brahmana begins with the 
statement, <( 3rfi?rq q-Tq':”, ‘Agni is the 

lowest ( or nearest) of the gods and Visqu the highest 

2, Ab l Ber 'aigne ( la Religion Vedique. 1818-1883), Alfred 
Hill bran.it (V’dhche Mythologies 1891 19J2; and Hermann 
Oiderberg ( Die Religion des Vela 1894) have followed this 
method. But I heir orders are diffe rent. 

$ In VIIL 30 1, however, it has been said that ail gods are 
great, none smalh 

The Garhapatya Fire is kept burning always. 

4; 
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( or farthest )’, The character of Agni is very clear : he 
is the presiding d< ity of fire. There are passages in the 
Rgveda samhita which show an intimate personal relation¬ 
ship of Agni with worshipper, e. g. “*f 
1 I I 

STT^rT I fi: feTfcni” {I. 1.9 ), ‘O Agni, with 

qualities described above, become easy of approach to 
us, as a father is for his son. Stay with us for our welfare’. 
The Hearth-fire ‘Domovoy (‘House-Lord’) was considered 
as a friend of the house by the Ancient Slavs. 5 

Agni on earth has been supposed to be identical with 
Apam Napiat ( Lightning in the clouds) in the atmos¬ 
pheric region and with Surya ( Sun) in heaven in 

I ( 

Rgveda-samhitn II. 35.13, % qqrrsRtTvrrg; *nf, ?T i fsTSI- 

| \ 11 
TtrfcT cf 1 *fl 3T7i 

11’* ‘He (the sun ), the impregnator, produced in 
them ( the waters) the foetus; he, as a child (i. e. Apam 
Napat) sucks them and they lick him. That (ApS.m Napat) 
with undimmed lustre, has extended , himself here on 
earth ( as fire ) in another frame as it were 5 . 

We now pass on to INDRA. Indra hymns are the 
most numerous in the Rgveda-sariihitcL; their number is 
about one fourth of all the hymns put together. He is 

6 Jaun. Machal, Slavic Mythology, pp. 240 ff‘ in Mythology vf All 
Races, Volume III, Boston, 1913, See also VV. R. a.alston 
Russion folk-Tales, London, 1873. 
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otherwise also the most important deity. In later times, 
we may recall, he was considered the god of gods, 
Devaraja or Surest ( King of the Gods). 

About his nature yaska says in the Nirukta VII. 10 

“srgteg w gggg: \ gr g g ggftfgft??- 

era”, ‘His work is yielding of moisture. Whatever 

>1 

deed of might there is, it is the work of Indra . 5 He has 
been copied in the Nighantu in a Pari&ista of the Atharva 
veda, ascribed to Kautsavya, ggggt in ^ spr 

g 3)4 l ” 6 Similarly &aunaka in his Brhat 

devata, 3 spqffg g 1 snreg 

gg?g gg?g fgfggr l| \\\ il 7 T he onl Y P°int added 

6 . Parisiatas of the Atharvaveda ed. Bolling and Negelein 
Volume I, part 2, No, XLVIIl, 140 (p. 316). 

7. A. A, Macdonell has selected the reading ” 

(‘taking up of moisture’) in place of the a-priori better rea¬ 
ding (‘bestowing of moisture’). The latter above 

makes sense. His choice of and rejection of 

% 

are based on the evidence of seven manuscripts 

>> 

of two different groups as against two of the same groups in 
favour of the latter. (Harvard Oriental Series , Vol, V, p. 12 
and Vol. VI, p. 32). The parallel that he has cited from the 
Brhad-devata, I. 63 and IV. 38, both with reference to the 
functions of Agni, has no relevance, because lire sucks 
water in the form of the Sun to pour it back as rams. 
Compare the well-knon verse, STp^Tffg: SWTCrfe- 

cggqfcP^cr i 3TTfecgT33rrc& - gf^gV^" <rcr: sgr:’’ 

(‘Oblation properly offered in Fire rises to the Sun; from 
the Sun come rains and from rains are produced food and 
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by him is sjvTc^t”, ‘the lordship over praises”, 

which is apparently based on the fact that Indra hymns 
are the largest in the Rgveda-samhit& , pointed out above. 
We shall see below that the last mentioned characteristic 
of Indra as given by yaska, Kautsavya and &aunaka 
has to be placed first. 

We may now pass on to the views of modern scholars 
about Indra’s nature. Begining with Rudolf Roth 
( 1821-1895 ), the founder of vedic philology on histo¬ 
rical lines, more than 30 scholars of different national!* 
ties have expressed their opinions on the subject. 8 Their 
views can be classified under the following heads:— 

from food people obtain sustenance). The parallel of the 
Nirukta, which Macdonell has himself cited, should have 
been considered a decisive factor. 

8. R. Roth, Z^itstihrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesel$chaft» 
Vol. I, p. 72, Sanskrit Worterbuch , Vol. I, column 802; 
A. Weber, Akademische Voriesungen der indische Literature 
geschichte, p 40 ( English Translaion p. 40 ); F. Max 
Muller, Hibberi lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 
213, 285, Chips from a Jerman Workshop, Vol. IV, b. 396; T. 
Benfey; Orient und Occident , Vob 1, p. 49; A Ludwig, Die 
philosophische und religiose Anschauungen des Vedas in ihrer 
Entwicklung, p. 33, Der Rigveda , p. 319; H. Grassmann, 
Worterbuch zum Rigveda , column 213; A. Bergeigne, La Religion 
Vedique , Vol. I, p. xvi, Vol II, pp ; 167 ff.; A Kaegi, Der Rigveda , 
2nd edition, pp. 57 ff. ( English Transtation, pp. 40 ff); A, 
Barth, The Religions of India, English Translation, pp. 12-13; 
L. von Schroder* Indiens Literature und Gultur in ihre historischer 
Entwicklung, p. 81* Die arische Religion, Vol II, pp. 62L630; 
Ho Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda , 2nd edition, p. 132; 
Edmund Hordy* Die vedi$che~Mahmanische Periode der Religion 


L. 
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(1) Indra as a sky-god, 

(2) ,, ,, ,, god of thunder, storm and rains, 

(3) „ „ „ sun-god, 

(4) „ „ moon-god, 

(5) ,, ,, „ an old hero and 

(6) ,, „ ,, a god of strength and wars. 

In this brief survey of Vedic religion the views of 
all the scholars cannot be discussed separately. That 
such divergent views could be expressed about Indra’s 
original nature is due to the complexity of the problem 

des alien Indiens , pp. 78-9; A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie 
2nd edition, Vol. U, pp, 154 ff; A. A. Macdoneil. Vedic 
Mythology , p, 54, History of Sanskrit Literature , pp, 74, 84-£7 
&c , Hasting's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics : Vol XII, p. 
604? E,V, Arnold, Vedic Metre p, 262; M. Winternits, History 
of Indian literature , Vol. I, pp. 82-5; A. B. Keith, Indian 
Mythology in Mythology of All Races , Vol. Vi part 1, p„ 35, 
Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, Vol. I, pp. 124 ff; E, biecke, 
Indras Drachen Kampf ; M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda 
p, 174; H. D, Griswold, The Riligion of the Veda } pp, 191-2; 
bten Konow, in Chantepie de la banssays Lthrbuch der Religion, 
4th edition, Vol II, pp. 24-26; Otto Strauss in Carl Clemen’s 
Religions of the World (English Translation), p 96; L. D. 
Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes , pp. 25 f.; Paul Kretschmer, 
Kleinasiatische Forschungen, Vol. I, pp. 297 ff.; R, Reiniger, 
Religio»en der Erde , p. 65; K. Chattopadhyaya c *Proceeding of 
the Fourh All India Oriental Conferenced* pp, 11-2 ; G. Charpen- 
tier, Me Londe Orientale , Voi. XXV , p. -o; L, Renou and 
Benveniste, Vrtra et Vrjhragna, p. 116, pp, 177 ff.; H. Plommel, 
Der arische Kriegs gott; V.M. Apte, Journal of the Bombay University t 
September, 1950, pp, 13-157 Saugor University Journal. 1932, pp, 
105-110; R.N. Dandekar, Annals of the Bhanderkalr Oriental 
Research Institute , Vol XXX, pp. 1-55; V. Machak, Acta Orienta¬ 
ls, Vol. XII, pp, 140-154, 
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to which August Barthe has made reference. Maurice 
Bloomfield has considered him as an “opaque” god for 
this reason. 

It is well known that Indra has been described in the 
Vedas as a thunderer. Ludwig’s assumption that he is a 
sky-god appears to be based on the parallel of the Greek 
sky-god Zeus, who is a thunderer. The deity correspon¬ 
ding to Zeus in India is Dyaus. Zeus has been represented 
in Greek literature as a thunderer or a cloud-gatherer 
or a sender of snow. 9 H» J. Rose says about him, “His 
primary functions appear to be connected with rain and 
the return of fine weather, also, very characteristically, 
with thunder and lightning”. 10 But these appear to be 
adventitious aspects of a sky-god, due to the popular 
obervation that it rains and thunders and lets go snow 
in the sky . Tnere are reasons for believing that Poseidon 
was the original thunder-god, having the Trident a sym¬ 
bol of the thunder, in his hand, 11 The Trident, like the 
Trisula of Rudru-Siva in India* is a conventionalised 
representation of the undulating lines of the lightning 
flash. Single-forked and double-forked Tridents have 

9. Homer, Iliad, Book I, lines 354, 419. 510, 516, 560,609 &e,. 
Epigrams, XIII, 1. 6; Hesiod, Theology, 1. 6; Pindar, Odes , 
translated by D W. Turner, Bohn's Classical Library, Olympian 
Odes , IV, p. 17, VII I. p,29 and JA r , p 32, Pythian Odes , VI, p 81, 
Nemean Odes , V, p.117 and Isthmian Odes , 3, p.147; Apo-lodorus, 

The Library Loeb Classical Library. Vo], I, pp. 44 ? 46, 80 
366 370, 390 and 392, Vol. II pp. 18,32,52 and 294, 

10. A Handbook of Greek Mythology , p. 47, 

U, A. B. Cook, Vol II, pp. 789 ff. 



mta - 
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come down from antiquity in different lands. 1 * When 
Zeus, originally only a sky-god, usurped the character 
of a thundergod, Poseidon was lowered to the position 
of a sea-god. Similarly the Vedic A park Napat ( ‘Son of 
waters’), originally the god of rains and thunder in the 
sky, became in later times sub-marine fire (Aurva* or 
Vadavanala). It is not, therefore, necessary to assume that 
in India too a thunder-god must be a sky-god. The true 
sky-god in the Vedas, Dyaus, is not a thunderer. In only 

I 

one passage of the Rgveda-samhita, IV. 17.13, ^fsT^cf 

i iii r 

fwtcftqfcr qqqTjrirVr i ?? 

j } 

3=qW qqqr qqt qitl II’’ ‘The bounteous one 

( Indra) unsettles the settled creature, drives forward the 
gathered dust and shattering (the enemy ), like Dyaus 
with the thunder, has placed his praiser in possession of 
wealth’, has he been described as a holder of thunder 
{ asani ). It should be noted that this is in association 
with Indra who has been described as a thunderer, as 

I 

noted already. The word'^fV’, moreover, appears to 

have been used in some of the Vedic Texts, in general 
sense of a missile and not particularly in that of the thu¬ 
nderbolt. 13 Rudolf Roth gives to the word the meanings 

12. Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunder Weapon in Religion and Folklore, 
Figures 11, 12, 19-21, 25-30, 35 and 36. 

13. It has heen used as a weapon of Agni in Rgveda-samhita, V I, 
6.5 and X. 87.4.5 and of Aryaman, Mitra and Varuna in VIII. 
27.18. In I. 80.13, Indra is said to have used his vajra ( thun¬ 
derbolt ) against the asani of Vrtra. This shows that "A'sani" 


of 1. missile ( Geschoss ), 11. thunder bolt ( Donnerkeit ) and 
111 „ lightning flask ( Blitzstrahl 

Indra has been generally considered as a god of rains 
and thunder from the very begnining. 1 may quote here 
the opinion of only one of them, Arthur Anthony Mac- 
done] L 

“He is primarily the thunder-god, the conquest 
of the demons of drought or darkness and conse¬ 
quent liberation of the waters or the winning 
of light forming the mythological essence. Secon¬ 
darily Indra is the god of battle, who aids the 
victorious Aryan in the conquest of the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of India .” 15 

Before considering what are primary and what are 
secondary among Indra’s characteristics, it has to be 
pointed out that the portion which I have put in Italics 
above contains a view which acceptable in 1897 when 

need not every where mean the thunderbolt. In Madhyandina 
Samhii.a , XXV. 2 , ( thunder ), 3 tcjt{n? an< I 

( Lighning flash ) have been separately mentioned as deities 
to whom portions of the slaughtered horse are to be dedicated 
in the Asvamedha sacrifice. In Athardaveda-Samhita of the 
SauoakTya recension III. 27.4 and XII. 3.58, A&ani comes as 
the fourth deity in a series of six, the others beiHg (1) Adityas. 
(2) Pitrs, (3) Anna (Food), (5) Vtrudhs (plants)^and (6) Versa 
(Rains). Its meaning is not *very clear, particularly because 
in the parallel texts of the' Maitfayamya SaUfkilaill. 3.2^and 
Taittirya Samhita , V. 3.10,1-2 which the Atharvaveda*Samhita 
seems to have copied, the word Asani does not^ppe^f. 

14, Samkrit-worterbuch, Vol. I, column 511. V> 

15 Vedic Mythology, p. 54. 




lie wrote connot be sustained now, Since the archaeoloiit* 
cai excavations at Harappa in 1922 and in other areas 
in Sind, Panjab, North-western Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat 
and other areas in later years, we now know that a 
highly civilized people dwelt in the Indus basin when 
the Aryans first came in, 16 These people were not Ary¬ 
ans as some people have tried to prove. 17 They were, 
agricultarists and traders. Their cities were well planned 
The houses show great engineering skill and had good 
arrangements for drainage. These people were good 
artisans and had a great artbtic sense, Their Commercial 
activities extended to Mesopotamia, They appear to have 
been essentially a peaceful people. Their tools, made 
of stones and copper, and a few varieties of weapons 5 
have been preserved. Some of the cities show arrange- 

16. Fir John Marshall, Mohenjo-diro and the Indus Civilization 3 volu¬ 
mes, 1931, M. G. Vats, Excavations at Harappa , 2 volumes, H. 
Mackay Chanhu.daro Exeavations, 1943, H.D. Sankalia, B, mibba 
Ran and S B. Das, The Excavations at Maheshwar and Na vat oh 
1952-53, Poona and Baroda. 1958 &c, Good Summaries have 
Iwen given in K. Mackay, Ear[y Indus Civilizations , Jv; or timer 
V9 heeler, The Indus Civilization ( Supplement to the Cmbridge 
History of India, Volume /), *953 and Do., Early India and 
Pakistan / 1959 ( Chanter- V ). 

17; Lakshman "arup, Indian Culture , Vol. IV. pp 149-169; A. I). 
Rusalkar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Vob 
XVII i part 4, np. 335-395; 5. V. Venkateswara, The Cultural 
Heritage of India ( First Kdition). Vol. Ill, pp. 59.63. I have 
Combated their arguments in my Presidential Adciress of the 
i" eerier, or'! Vedas and Indo-Arvan Origins 15 in Proceeding and 
Transactions of the IX All-India Oriental Conrf:rcnc e, p p, 14 3 -: a 9. Mv 
two arguments against the Aryan character ot the Ha rap pun 
Culture are its it on ism and absence of acquaintance with the 
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ments for defence. Mortimer wheeler, after making an 
exhaustive statement about the military aspects of the 
Indus civilization, lR adds Mt may be repeated that 
many of the Implements mentioned in the previous section 
are manifestly of an unspecialized kind as likely to have 
been used for hunting purposes as for war. 5519 

In some of these areas, particularly at Mohenjo-daro, 
the civilization appears to have come to an abrupt end, 
evidently due to foreign invasion. 29 Aryans appear to 
have been these invaders. Surely the sturdy Aryans 
coming from a northern region mounted on horseback 
and wielding swords and tremendous battle axes must 
have had an easy ascendancy over the people of the soil. 
They would not need the aid of Indra in vanquishing 
the aboriginal inhabitants of India. The many referen¬ 
ces to battle in the Rgveda-sambdta appear to be between 
different Aryan tribes or chiefs, e. g. in the famous 
Dasaraiha battle mentioned in Reveda-sarhh'ta , VIL 18, 
ViL 33 , VIL 83 and probably III. 53.24, Atharvaveda - 
samhita , XX, 128.12 and elsewhere in Vedic literature or 
between gods and demons. The words dftsa and dasyu, 

horse. The Vedic culture was absolutely uniconic and the 
horse was very prominent in. Aryan life Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
asked some questions on my Address after it was concluded 
and I replied to them. See the Proceedings, pp. 71-72, tor 
his questions on these two points and my answer. Mortimer 
wheeler has failed to prove use of the horse in the earlier 
phases of the Harappan culture in his Indus Civili at ion, pp, 
60 and 63, 

18, i he Indus Civilization , pp s 52-56. 

19, Ibid,, p. 56. 

2j M, Wheeler, India and Pakistan, p. 1.13. 
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derived from \/ das.Ro lay waste 5 (Panini’s Dhatupntka 
u a'^r in the ZR Conjugation ) meant ‘(demons’ and 

not Non-Aryans. 21 

Indra’s connexion with rains and thunder connot be 
doubted. But the question that arises here is are these 
his primary functions or secondary ones or are they 
later developments ? We find other gods in the Rgvecla- 
sarhhita , Rudra, Maruts ( called Rudra ? $ sons ), Parjanya, 
Ap*rh Napat and Trita Aptya. We find the last two in 
the Avesta as Apam Napat and $rita Apya. They are , there¬ 
fore , Indo-Iranian deities Rudra has been addreseed as 
( £ ye that hast the thunderbolt in his hand 5 ) 

in Rgveda-samhita , IL 33.3 He has been called “ 

( -ruddy brown 5 ) in verse 5 of the same hyms. The ety- 
mologcial meaning of the word Rudra was probably 
‘ruddy 5 ; terrible, derived from J 'to weep', through 

folk-etymology appears to be a later meaning, 22 Rudra’s 
f 4 missile 5 ) 3 meaning the thunder-boit, is again 

and again referred to in vedic texts. In view of these 
facts it is very likely that Indra 5 s connexion with rain 
and thunder was a later development like that of the 
Greek god Poseidon from a god of thunder to a sea-god, 

referred to above. We shall see later what was the 
original character of Xndra. 

21. My paper <f Dasa and Daayuin the Rgveda-sanihita” in Acts and 

Transactions t XII Internttional Congress of Orientalists , Rome, 1935, 
pp. 335 ff„ 

22 /&£ 4 - 737 would meane € he who weeps’, and not ‘he who 

v/ " *\ '"s 

causes others to weep’. Macdoneli give* a list of -rak deri¬ 
vatives in his Vedic Grammar ( Grundriss ) 171. Not a single 
word has a causative sense. 


there- 


ough 


these 



We now pass on to the alleged solar nature of Indra. 
The first person to broach this theory was Friedrich Max- 
Muller. But as he changed this view later, I shall take 
up the theory of Indra as the Vernal Sun of Alfred 
Hillebrandt, He sought to explain the Indra-Vrtra myth 
of releasing of waters or rivers after the slaying of Vrtra 
in a novel manner . 23 He supposed that the myth grew 
up in a northern land outside India, where rivers be¬ 
come snow-bound in winter and begin to flow again in 
the spring when the snow begins. He further assured 
that the conditions were similar in Afghanistan and 
Western Panjab, the Land of Seven Rivers of the Rgveda - 
samhitn . In Eastern Panjab and in the rest of the country 
the rivers swelled in summer due to the monsoon rains. 
He’supposed that Indra was the Vernal Sun who made 
the snow to melt and thus released the snow-bound 
rivers to flow. We cannot accept this theory as the Land 
of the Seven Rivers included Eastern Panjab where mon¬ 
soon conditions prevail. Hillebrandt’s meteorological 
assumptions are not correct. Monsoon conditions are 
true'of Western Panjab also. It is on record that when 
Alexander, the king of Macedon, fought with Porus on 
the banks of the Hydaspes (Jhelum ) in June-July, he 
had to encounter rains. Strabo in his Geography. ( Book 
XV S Chapter I, S I) quotes Aristobnius in describing 
monsoon conditions in the region.2 4 


23, Vedischt MythologU, Vol. Ill, 1902, pp„ 157 ff. 

24, The Geography of strabo, translated into English, Bohn’s classical 
Library, Vol. Ill, pp. 82-83. 
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“To recapitulate, the earliest aspect of Indra of which » 
we have any trace is that of the national god. If Indra [ 
had any other aspect before he was a national god of 
the Aryans we do not know. Nor do we know' its con¬ 
trary. We have at the present day no certain data fo 
that early age. This national god of the urarische times 
develops as a god of victory and as a god of rain. The 
former aspect we find in the Avestic Verethragna and j 
both in the Rgvedic Indra. The aspect of the rain-god \ 
received in later times an special development in India, i 
so much so that the other aspect became wholly obscure | 
In the course of time, Indra degenerated in India and 
we find puritanic Iran labelling this Indian Indra as i 
a demon. It should be noticed here that though the 
god Indra seems to go back to the age when all the 
Aryans* were living together as one people, the name j 
‘Indra 5 was probably dates from after the Indians and 
Iranians separated, when the former began developing 
a soma cult. This Soma ritual may have entered Iran 
from India and have received there some modification 
at the hands of Zorastrians. 5, t 


+ . I use the word Ayan in the limitsd sense that is now in vogen 
and not in that of Indo-Aryan, 

f. The pages to which reference number 24 and the raferences 
upto footnote number 55 belong were misplaced and so the 
concluding part of this Lecture had to be taken from his paper 
‘Indra in the Ilgveda and the Avesta and before 5 ( p, 24 ), 
presented in the 4th All India Oriental conference. (Ed,) 








LECTURE III 

Gods and Goddesses 


I 





B 

Varujja and Adityas 

After Indra, the supreme god on the physical plane, 
we may now pass on to VARUNA, the chief god on the 
moral plane. He has been invoked alone and also with 
MITRA, 1 his constant companion. The association is so 

! ! 

close that in Pada-pntha ) 2 , meaning 

! 

the two Varunas, i. e. Mitra and Varupa, 

has been used in a Mitra-Varupa hymn of the Rgveda- 
sariihitn ( VII. 61.1 a ). Their functions have a^o been 

I. There are eleven hymns in which Indra and Varuna have 
been invoked together, 

2 0 To preserve the texts of Vedic Samhitas from corruption, 
they were handed down in another forms, called Patia-patha, 
in which words were given separately and compounds and 
certain suffixes were analysed and certain other changes 
made. These changes were recorded in certain texts called 
Pfatisakhya . The Sarhhita text was originally never written 
but preserved orally. The Pada text appears to have been 
written down, as I have suggested in Poona Orientalist , Vo! # I, 
part 4, pp. 47 ffi The Pada-patha of the Ilgveda-sarhhita was 
written by £akalya, an author several times mentioned by 
Panini, Later on the Veda reciters committed to memory 
even Pada text and still more complicated texts, krama PTitha? 
JaQ Pat ha, Ghana Pat ha. 



mixed up in a number of passages. The result is that 
what is rightfully the function of Varuna has been 
sometimes ascribed to Mitra or to Mitra and Varuna. 

The number of functions ascribed to Varuiia in diffe¬ 
rent texts is very large. This has given rise to conside¬ 
rable disagreement among scholars about the basic cha¬ 
racter of Varuna. 3 These scholars have expressed the 
following views: 

3, R„ Roth, der deutschen morgenldndischen GevsllschoftfJI, 

pp. 70-74, Journal of the American Oriental Society , III, pp 341-2, 
Sanskrit woterbuch , Vol, VI, Kolumns 724-6; A. weber, Indische 
studien 9 XVII, 212 f., Histoy of Sanskrit Literature ( English 
Translation ), p. 35, Ve disc he Beitfdge , p ,12; F, Max Muller, 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 294-5, Chips from a German workshop, Volume 
11, p. 65, India, what can it teach us ( Rerint by Munshiram 
Manoharlal ), pp, 169-171; J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri* 
men; A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda^ Vol. Ill, pp. 314-7; H, Grass- 
mann, Worierbuch Z u m Rigveda, c.1220; A. Bergaigne,Ld Religion 
Vedtgue, Volume III, pp. 110-49; A. Kaegi, Der Rigveda , 2nd 
edition, pp 85-95; A. Barth, Religions of India ( English Trans¬ 
lation ), pp. 16ff,; L. V. Schroeder, Indiens Literatur uni 
Kultur, pp. 49-53. Arische Religion , Vol. I, pp. 322 ff s ; J Muir, 
Original Sanskrit texts, Valume V, pp. 58-75; H.Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda , 2nd edition, pp. 178 ff. ; E. Hardy, Die 
Vedische-Brahmanische Periode der Religioness der Inder, pp. 39ff ; 
P. V. Bradke, Dyaus Asura Ahura Masda und die Asuras; W.D. 
Whiteney, Journal of the American, oriental Society,III, 327; 
A Hillebrandt, Varuna und Mitra , 1877, Vedische Mythologies 
Vol. HI, pp. 3-14, Z*tt thrift fur Indologie und hanistik , III. p. 
1; E. W. Hopkins; Religions of India , pp. 61-72, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society , XVI, pp. cxl v i i iff., XVII, p. 81 
n; K Bohenenberger, Der aiiindische Gait Varuna; A, A. Macd- 
onell, Vtdic Mythology, pp. 22-29, Hastings, gnclopaielia of 
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(a) Varuna as a Sky-god, 

(b) „ as identical with Ahura Mazda of the 

Avista 9 

(c) „ as an all powerful god like a king, emp¬ 

loying spies, 

(d) „ as a Moon-god, 

(e) „ as a sea-god or water-god. 


i; Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p.603, b .; V.S, Ghate, Lectures 

: on the Rigveda, pp. 165-170; A, B. keith, Indian Mythology in 

J Mythology of All Races, Volume VI, part 1, pp. 20-6, Religion 

and Philosophy of the Vedas, Volume I, pp. 96-98, Indian Historic 
l cat Quarterly, IX, pp. 615-520, Dr. Modi Memorial Volume , 

l pp. 90-94; M. Winternitz. Indische 'forschungen , pp. 37*38, 

l History of Indian Literature ( English translation ), Vol, pp. 80- 

82; M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharvaveda ( Sacred Books of 
the East , Vol. XIII, p. 391 f. n, Journal of the American Oriental , 

I Society, XV, p. 170, Religion of the Veda , pp. 128 ff ; L.D. 

t Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes , pp. 18-22; H. D. Griswold, 

! The Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 111-149; Otto Strauss in carl 

\ Clemen's Religions of the world (English translation), E. 97-8\ 

f Sten Konow in Lehrbuch der Religions geshchiehte of Chante- 

\ pie de la Siussaye 1925, Voh U, pp. 19-23; Paul Kretsch- 

l mer , Wiener Zeh^hrift fiir die Kundde die Morgenlandes, 1926, 

I pp. 1-22; I. Przyluski, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1931, 

pp. 613-662; Foy, Die Konigliche Gewalt ; pp. 80-86; G. Dume- 
| zil, Ourands-Varuna and other writings; H. Peterson, Varuna, 

in Tagner Commemoration Volume, K 0 Chattopadhyaya, Procee¬ 
dings other and Transactions of the IX All India Oriental Con¬ 
ference, Trivandrum, pp» 140-142; H. Luders, Varuna , Volu- 
I mes I and II, R. Hiirsche, Z ur Etymologic des Gottemamens 

t 

i Varuna in Mitteilungen des Institut f ur Orientforschung s IV (3); 

I H, Hommel, Oriens , VI (2), pp. 323-33, Die Religion Zwathust- 
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(a) He has been understood as a sky-god by most 
of the modern scholars on the basis of the supposed 
equation of the name Varuna with Greek ( O’uranos) 
meaning “sky”. Macdonell has said, “the long^accepted 
identification of the word Varuna with Greek CVuranos, 
though presenting phonetic difficulties, has not been 
rejected by some recent authorities on comparative 
philology”. 4 Bloomfield has accepted this equation with 

ras, pp. 271 ff., Dr . Modi Memorial Volume > pp 0 262*3, Indoger - 
manische Anzeiger, XIII, pp. 29ff.; J 0 J, Meyer, Wiener %eitsch - 
rift fur die Kunde Morgenlandes , IXVI, pp. 138ff » Ober das 
wesen des altindischen Rechtschriften , pp, 379-376, Ttilogie der 
altindischen Mdchte und feste der Vegetation , pp. 269ff.; V. M, 
Apte, Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute , V, 1943-4, 
New Indian Antiquary , VIII, pp. 133-66, Proceedings of the 
All India Oriental Confernec, XII Session, Nagpur, Part II, 
pp. 32-36; R. N, Dandekar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, XXL pp, 167-191; B, K, Ghosh, Journal vf 
Greater India Society , July 1941. ; R. C. Zaehner, Tne Down 
and Twilight of Zoroastrianism, pp. 37, 66-71, 133; etc, 

4, Vedic Mythology , p, -28. The authority he has cited is 
karl Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Gramatik der 
indogermanischen , Spree hen, Volume II , p, 164, In the 
Addenda and Corrigenda at the end of the Vedic 
Mythology , he has added, * f John Schmidt writes to the 
effect that till the relation of the Aeolic ’Oranos and 'Oranos 
to "Ouranos has been determined, it is impossible to say 
whether Varuna is, connected with ’Ouranos or not.” The 
equation of Greek ’Ouranos with Aeolic 9 Oranos ( it should 
be *Oranos ) has been accepted in the Vergleichendes Worter - 
buck der indogermenis chen Sprachen of A. Walde revised by 
J, Pokorny, Vol. I, p. 28L 281, following Paul Krestschmer, 
Kuhns Zoitshrift, Vol. XXXI 9 p„ 444 and Felix Solmsen, Unter- 
euchungen zur griec his chen Lant-und Vers-Lehre, pp. 297 ff. 
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great emphasis. 6 Griswold has also accepted it with a 
light hesitation. 6 Walther Prellwitz derives the Greek 
word from \/ver ‘to cover’, ‘to surround’. He considers 
it likely that the word is connected with Varunas which 
he understands to mean ‘the encompasses of all’. 7 

In my first lecture I have expressed my doubts 
about this equation. I propose to show here that it is 
absolutely untenable. There are insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties in its acceptance. The Sanskrit word Varuna 
and the Greek word O’uranos show two clear 
differences. 

(1) The second vowel in the Sanskrit word is u, 
where as it is a in Greek, Sanskrit u corresponds to Indo- 
European «, eg, corresponding to ytigam, ‘yoke’, in 
Sanskrit, we have %ugon in Greek ( Latin iugum ), 

5. “There has been some phonetic scepticism about the equa¬ 
tion Varunas — Ouranos which time has not justified, Greek 
Ou’ranos is Indo-European Worcv-nnos or Worwnoi; Sanskrit 
* Varunas is Indo-European Worw-nos. The two forms differ 
no more than, for instance, Vedic nutanas and nutnas ‘recent” 
or Greek stegenos and stegnos ‘covered” Religion 
of the Veda , p. 136. The parallelism claimed by him is 
no parallism at all. The case is not one of lass of vowel 
but of change in it. 

8. “If connected etymologically with O’uranos, Varuna goes 
back to the period of IE unity, There is, indeed, a slight 
phonetic difficuty, but nothing so serious as to prevent its 
acceptance fyy competent scholars”— The Religion of the 
Rigveda, p« 112, The phonetic difficulty is not at all 
slight. 

7. Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache, 2nd edition, 
p. 344, 

k - --- 
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Srul&s , ‘heard’, in Sanskrit and Klutis in €treek, Sans¬ 
krit nu 9 ‘now 5 and Greek nU & c. 8 Indo-European u has 
always become u ( or ou ) in Greek and never a„ 9 

(2) The Sanscrit word is accented on the first sylia¬ 
ble * whereas the Greek word has accent on the third, 
i.e,, the last syllable. All Sanskrit and Greek words 
which are survivals of the original Indo-European lang- 
nage bear the accent on the same syllable, E.g. the 
words cited under (1) and Sanskrit domoh and demos. 
The Greek langnage has, however, a special law about 
the accent, that it cannot appear on any vowel further 
than the third from the end. 10 But this law does not 

8, C, Uhlenbeck, Sanskrit Phonetics , p, 39. g. Wackernagel cites 
Sanskrit jam/, 'knee 5 and Greek gonu and Sankrit daru ‘wood 5 
and Greek doru in a different connexion in his Allindisehe 
Grammatik, Vol. I, p. 15, For Sanskrit U, Corresponding to 
Indo-European U 9 he has cited Sanskrit Yuga '—and Greek 
Zugon> p. 20. 

9, Karl Brugmann, Vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischetk 
Sprachen, translated into English by goaeph Wright, Volum I, 
par. 28 ( p. 31 ) and 48 ( p, 41 ) Kurze verglichnde Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen v 81 ( p. 69 ), Griechische Grammatic, 
4th edition, 10 (pp s 32^33); C„ D. Buck, Comparative Gra¬ 
mmar of Greek and Latin , 76 ( p. 80 ), Joseph wright, Compara¬ 
tive Grammar of the Greek Language , Hermann Hist, Indogermar- 
ische Grammatik , Valume II, par 16 (p, 11), Peter Giles A Short 
Manual of Comparative Philodogy for classical students , 2nd edition, 
169 ( p. 166 ), Antoine Meillet Interoduction a Vetude compara- 
des langues indo-europesnnes^ 6th edition, p, 9(t, 

10, Karl Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik , pp„ 179-180, Peter 
Giles, A short Manual of Comparative Philology for classical Siuae - 
nts , 98 ( p. 96 ), C. D, Buck, Comprative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin , 219 ( pp, 163-4 ). 
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operate here, as the first vowel in Ou J ran6s is only this, 
from the end. 

There are two further discrepancies: 

(i) There is no evidence in vedic literature to con¬ 
nect the word Varuna with the ‘sky\ The assumption 
that Varuna was a sky-god is based wholly on the 
equation t Vdruna= O’uranos,’ which I have shown above 
as untenable. The Vedic word for sky is c dyaus\ l div\ 
both from *Jdiv- c to shine’, 

(ii) There is also no evidence, so far as I am aware, 
in Greek literature that O’uranos was worshipped as a 
god. The word meant only the physical sky 11 and not 
a deity presiding over it; that deity was Zeus. 

The word Varuna was certainly derived from \/vr 


11. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, Abridged Edition 
1909, p, 506, C.2. The Lexicon gives the Aeolic formas 
Oranos with accent on the last syllable as in the case of 
O’uranos. Apparent exception are Titanomachia in 
Epitome of the Chrestomathy of Proclus , Loeb edition of Hesiod , 
the Homeric Hymns and Homerica s pp 0 480 and 481, Hesiod, 
Theogony, par. 126 ff, and Appolodorus, The Library f edited 
byJ.G« Frazer, Loeb edition, Book I, 1, in which heaven 
and earth produce the world. This is, however, cosmolo¬ 
gical speculation found through out the world. See Frazar’s 
note 1 on the passage ( pp e 2-3 ). There is no evidence that 
the word Ouranos was used in actual literature for any¬ 
thing other than the physical sky. Hesiod uses the expre- 
assion “Ouranon asterontos’* ( ‘of starry heaven ) in his 
Theogony , par. 106 (p* 86), which shows that the word meant 
sky. 
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of the Fifth Conjugation in the sense ‘to cover’ or 
‘encompass 312 , with the suffix-una. We have a whole 
host of formations with this suffix in the Vedic language 
and in classical Sanskrit, arjuna , karuna , eetuna, tdruna, 
dnrund, dharuna, naruna, pisuna, mithund, yatuna, vayuna, 
sdluna, yamunU, bhruna and bhrUnH, besides Vdruna, the 
word under discussion, 13 We have, therefore, not to go 
out of India for the etymology of the name Vdruna of 
this god, consequently the theory that Varuna was a 
sky-god, which is based on this wrong etymology has 
to be given up. 

(b) Along with this wrong identification, it has 
almost become axiomatic to identify him Ahura Mazda 
of the zoroastrian religion. Even A. A, Macdonell, a 
very careful and objective writer on Vedic religion, has 
said, in his Vedic Mythology (p. 28), “It has already been 
mentioned that Varuna goes back to the Indo-Iranian 
period ( 65 ), for the Ahura Mazda of the A vesta agrees 
with him in character, though not in name”. Here he 
has followed R. Roth and W. D. Whitney. He has 
expressed himself similarly in his later writings. In a 
footnote on the passage quoted above he has said, “but 
Windischmann {goroastrische Stuiden, p. 12 2) held Ahura 
Mazda to be purely Iranian, and Spiegel, Av. Trans- 

12. Yaska says the Nirukta, X. 1.3, STcT.” ( ‘The 

C 

word Varuna is formed from the root ^ in the fifth conju¬ 
gation ). 

13, W. D. Whitney*, Sanskrit Grammer, 2nd edition, par e 1177, G 
par, ( p, 443 ). 
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lation, 3, introd. Ill, sees no similarity between Ahura 
Mazda and Varuna; cp. Sp. A.P. 181” (P. 29). 14 

The grounds on which this identification has been 
based are two, (1) Varupa has been called Asura in the 
Rgveda-samhitd. , corresponding to the element Ahura for 
Ahura Mazda and (2) both have been connected with 
rta or as a. But deities other than Varuna have also 
been called asura. 1B should be noted that in the 
of Zaraflutsra Ahura Mazda has been more often 
called Mazda Ahura or simply Mazda. The name 
tl Assara Mazes’’ evidently the original of Ahura Mazda, 
but in a different dialect, occurs in a tablet in the 
library of the Assyriau king, Assurbanipal of the 
seventh century B.C., 16 long before ZaraQustra 
preached his religion. The date of Zara#u§tra’s 
birth was, according to the Syrian Theodore bar 
khoni “six hundred and twenty eight years and seven 


14. *Av.* in the passage quoted stands for Avesta and 'Sp. A. P.* 
for Spieged, Die Arische Periods und ihre Zusfdnde , 

15» Rudra, Dyaus, Savit|, Apam Napat and Parjanya have 
been called asura in ftgveda-sarhhita , I. 35.7,10, II. 33.9, II. 
35.2, III. S3.7, IV. 58*1, V.41.3, V. 63.7, V.83.6, VIII. 25 3 
etc. Gods in general have also been connected with the 
epithet in III. 55.1-22, ‘ Great 

and one single divinity ( or lordship ) belongs to the gods'* 
This shows that epithet was not the monopoly of Varuna. 

16. Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Archaeology, 1859, p. 132. 
The names ilu As-sa-ra and ilu Ma-za-as are found in 
Rawlinson, Inscriptions of Western 'Asia, III. 66 Rw III; 24, 
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months” 17 and it seems to be substantially correct. 18 
Zaraflustra began his teachings when he was thirty three 
years of age. 19 1. e. about 597 B.C. 

Varuna’s connexion with jta and Ahura Mazda’s 
asa, which has practicaly the same meaning in the 
Avesta, viz., ‘Righteousness,’ makes them highly moral 
deities but does not entitle us to equate the two gods. 
Several competent Iranists have refused to accept any 
connexion between Varuija and Ahura Mazda. 30 
Ahura Mazda was certainly pre-Zaraflustrian. But 
Zaraflustra gave to Ahura Mazda (Asura Medhas) a 
distinct stamp, of his own, particularly emphasizing his 
aspect as Mazda (wise). Varuija shows similarity with 
fta-asa But that does not entitle us to connect the 
two gods. Agni and other gods also have been connected 
with fhz. 


17. A. V. W. Jackson, Z oroo ^Aan Studies, p. 252. The traditional 
date, according to W. W, West, is 625 B. C. He made 
a correction by adding 35 years and thus gave 660 B. C, 
as the traditional date ( Pahlvi Texts, Part V, Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. 2X1VI I, pp. xxvii-xxx ). This correction 
was accepted by A. V. W, Japkson, £oroarf*r, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, pp. 159 and 179. 

18 . See my paper, “The Traditional Date of Zarathushtra; is 
West's correction necessary ?” in Proceedings of the tenth 
All India Oriental Conference, Tiruputi, pp. 74-67. 

19. A, V, W. Jakson, Zoraouster, p. 180. 

20; Besides Fr. Windischmann and Friedrich Spiegel, Hennan 
Somuel has not accepted this hypothesis in his Die Religion 
Zarathueiras, pp. 2lifs- 
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It has even been contended that corresponding to 
Varuna’s association with Mitra in the Vedas Ahura 
Mazda has been associated with Mitra. But this is 
limited to a few passages of the Younger Avesta 21 and 
the inscriptions of two late Achaemenian kings, Arta- 
xerxes II (405-359 B.C.) and his son Artaxerexes III 
(359-338 B.C.) 52 and not in the Gb9&s of ZaraQustra. 
Zaraflustra himself seems to have set his face against 
the cult of Miflra, because it involved the slaughter of 
cattle. 23 As fate would have it, however, Mi0ra, who 
was a very popular deity, sneaked his way into later 
Zaraflustrianism, 24 and we have a long Yast, the tenth 
one (Mihir Yast) in his honour. 


21 Nyaij I. 6. 7, and il. 7,13 and Mihir yast, 113,123 and-145. 

22. See annong other editions of Ancient Persian Texts, Roland 
G. kent, old persian.Graramer, Text, Lexicon, I960, pp 154 
-157* Artaxarxes II places Mi^ra and Anahita by the side of 

Ahura Mazda and Artaxerxes III only Mi0ra. Arta-xerxex 
II was a particular devotee of Archir Sura Anahita. 

23. yasna xxxii. 14 and vivili. 10. yasna xxix gaves the lament of 
the ox’s Soul to the Ma&er of the ox (i. e. Ahura Mazda) 

and the latter’s decree appointing ZaraQustra aa the prote¬ 
ctor of the Cattle. See my paper, “The Religious Reform 

of ZaraQustra” in the Proceedings of the XXV International 
Congress of Orientalists, Moscow, 1960, Vol. pp. 197-201, 

24. I communicated a paper, “Progressive Importance of 
MiQra worship in Zoroastrianism” to the XXVII Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalist held at Ann Arbor (U.S.A.) 
in 1967. 
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(C) Varuna hag certainly been described as a 

I 

mighty king, or or “^rTTH’’ 26 and in one 

Vedic passage (Atharvaveda Samhita F.28) But 


other gods have received the same epithets. Indra 26 
Mitra and Varupa 27 and Mitra, Varupa and Arya- 
man. 28 Varupa’s spies have been frequetly mentioned. 
But the are observers of the good and bad actions of man 
and not persons engaged in political espionage. 

The basis of Varupa’s character cannot, therefore 
be that of an earthly king. 

(d) We now come to the Moon theory of Hermann 
Oldenberg, which is based on his view that the Adityas, 
among whom Varupa was one, were Planets. There 
are indications in the Vedic literature showing Varuna's 
connexion with night. His constant associate is Mitra; 
who is a solar deity, like his Iranian counterpart, 
Miflra Varupa was, therefore, assumed to be the Moon. 
Further Varupa, Mitra and some other gods, belonging 
to the class of Adityas, were taken to be seven in mem¬ 
ber. Ahura Mazda of the Avtsta with his six associates, 
the Amaiia Spentas (‘The Holy Immortals), together 

25 Rgvedc-samhita, II. 28.1,6, V. 85.1, VII. 82.2, 86 6, 89.1, and 

X. 124 5, Atharveda-smhita, I, 10.2, 14.2, IV. 16.3, 4 and 

XI. 6.2, and Madhiyandina-samhita, VIII. 87. 

26. $gveda-samhita, 1.63.7,100.1, 174.3, 178.2, IV. 19.2, VIII. 
16.1, 46.20, X. 116.7, 134.1 etc, Indra has been called 

* n Atharvaveda-sarhhita VI. 98.2, 

27. Qgvedasatnhita, VIII. 29.9, 

28. Ibid., I. 41.3. 
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being seven in number, were equated with the Adityas, 
Oldenberg believed that the idityas and Ahura Mazda 
•with the six Holy Immortals were originally Seven 
planets so conceived under Babylonian influence. 29 
But this is impossible. Firstly Varuna’s connexion 
with the night does recessarily lead to the conclusion 
that he was the moon. He is inseparably associated 
with Mitra and has been described as riding in the 
same chariot with him in heaven in Rgveda-samhxth 
V. 62.8, V. 63.1 and V. 68.5. They cannot be there¬ 
fore, separated as the Sun and the Moon distinctly can 
be. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the 
reference to Mitra and Varupa riding in heaven shows 
that Varupa is not a Sky-god. The Adityas were 
originally conceived as only six in number and not 
seven. In Rgveda-sariihitn, II. 27.1 they are named as 
Mitri, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varupa, Daksa and Arii/a. 
The Adityas are called seven in number, without 
specification of names, in IX. 114.3 only, along with 
seven directsons s different suns and seven priests. There 
is nothing to show that Bhaga, Daksa and Ahia were 
planets. Bhaga seems to have meant simply “a deity 9 * 
like his Slavic analogue, Bog 30 Ddk$a meant ‘Skilled* 


29. Die Religion des Veda, 2nd edition, pp.178ff, Zeitsehrift 
der morgenl andischen Gesellslhajt, Vol. pp. 43ff. 

30, For different Slavic Bogs, Dazbog ( Dazdbog ), Cernobog, 
Stribog, Svarbog, Tribog and Sribog, see J. Machai* stavie 
Mythology, in Mythology of Alt Races Volume III, part 2, 
p. 287„ Plate XXIV and pp. 296-298. In old Church 
Slavonir 'bogu* means ‘god*. 
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The Adityas have been called ‘having Daksa as their 
father’ in Rgveda-samhita, VI. 50.2 any Mitra and 
Varuna so described VII. 66,2 and VIII. 25.5. This 
shows that he was conceived as the creator of the 
world, PrajSpati. In fact the Satapatha Brahmana 
definitely says that Daksa is PrajSpati (II. 4.4.1-2). 
From the different references to Aryaman in the Rgveda- 
Samhita, it appears that he went together with Mitra 
and Varuija. The etymology of the name suggests that 
it meant ‘nobility*. He has an analogue in the Avestan 
Yazata Airyaman The meaning of Arhs'a is not clear. 
In certain other enumerations in Vedic literature t 
Shrya, Savitr and other Vivasvat have been callea 
Adityas 81 , They are all solar deities. The Amasa Spantas 
of the Avesta are Vohu Manah (‘Good Thought 5 ) Asa 
Vahista (Best Rightiousness 1 ) Ksatfra Vairya (‘Wished 
for Dominior 5 ) Spanta Aramaiti (Holy Devotion 5 ) 
Haur VatSt (‘Good Health) and Amaratat (‘Immorta¬ 
lity’). 32 These are abstract qualities which can-not be 
considered as Planets by the widest stretch of imagina- 


81. Rgveda Samhita , I. 50.12, 191.8, VIII. 90.11, X. 88.1, Tax- 
ttiriya Samhita, VI. 5.6 2, Atharvaeda Samhita, XIII. 2.9,57 
In Athawavsdd Samhita, VIII 2.16, the Sun and the Moon 

h ave been called Adityas. 

32. A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, pp. 48-62, M. N. 
Dhaia, History of Zoroastrianism, pp.S9-61. Sraosa ( "Religious 
Obedience’ ) was added to the list later and Airyaman 
atill latter. 
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tion« Oldenberg’s theory has, therefore, to be rejected 
altogether. 83 

(e) We now come to the view that Varupa was from 
the beginning a sea-god or water-god. That he has 
been associated with the sea or with waters in the Vedic 
texts cannot be denied. But that does not necessarily 
imply that this association was the original trait of 
Varupa. We shall see later how he got connected 
with waters or the sea. 

In determining the original nature of Varupa, we 
have to bear in mind the following points:— 

(1) Varupa has been contrasted with Indra, 

(2) Var pa and Mitra go together, 

(3) Mitra and Varupa function in the Sky, 

(4) Varuna or Mitra and Varupa are connected 
with ft a (righteousness) or vrata (law), 

(5) Varuna or Mitra and Varupa watch over hu¬ 
man behaviour, for which spies are employed. 

(6) Varupa punishes the wrong-doer and is merciful 
to the penitent, 

(7) Varupa is connected with prayascitta (expiation 
of sin) in the ritual, 

(8) As fta also means the cosmic order. Varupa or 
Mitra and Varupa perform cosmic functions 

33. Macdonell ( Vedic Mythology, p. 28 ), Bloomfield ( Religion 
of the Vedas. pp. 133, 136 ) and R. N. Dandekar ( Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Researh Institute , Vol. XXI, pp, 168 
177 ) have rejected this identification but Hillebrant 
( Vedische Mythologie, Vol III pp. 3-4 ) has accepted it. 
The last named scholar as accepted Varuna as the Moon 
because his associate Mitya is the Sun. 
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including the flow of water, 

(9) Mitra is connected with the day and Varuija 
with the night and 

(10) Varuija has been connected with the western 
direction in later literature. 

Let us have the textual avidenee for these facts. 

(1) There are seven hymns in the R gveda Samhitd, 
jointly invoking Index and Varuija besides a trca 
(group of three verses) in a Vi£ve deva (All Gods) hymn 
(III. 62.1-3) and a single verse in and ther Vi^vadeva 
hymn (VII. 35.1) and a mantra in the Madhyandina 
Samhitd (VIII. 37). In two of these verses the different 
roles of Indra and Varuija are mentioned. 

II II 

(1) ''ffFiFtfr jrft is# 

‘One (Indra) destroys enemies in battles ano¬ 
ther (Varuija) always protects the laws’ 

II II 

(ii) >” 

(VII. 85.3 cd) 

“One (Varuija) sustains men by discriminating 
(between the good and the bad) and another kills the 
enemies in such way that they cannot rise again.’ 

These two Verses clearly show that Indra was a 
mighty god in the physical plane and Varuna in the 
moral plane. The invokations of these two gods in the 
separate hymns amply prove this. 

(2) There are 23 hymns in the R gveda-samhitd addre- 
sed to Mitra and Varuija together. They have been 
also praised in a large number of Vi^vadeva hymns, 
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mostly at the beginning, evidently on account of their 
importance. 34 Their names appear in the devata-dvandva 
compound, as in other dvidevatya (‘dualdivinity’) 
references. But there is one peculiarity, that the words 
(‘the two Mitras 1 or ‘‘3W ,S (‘the two Varunas’) 

in dual or even in singular have been used for both. 
The first verse of a Mitra-Varupa hymn in the Rgwrfa- 

samhita (VII. 61.1) may be quoted here. 

t II! 

“agf =^^35 gsrafa tqqttfo \ 

l 1 I 

srfvr ^ n’» 

‘O Varupa, the Sun spreding his rays, the beautiful 
eye of you two ( Mitra and Varupa ) rises up, he who 
see all creatures knows the intentions of mortals. 1 

Mitra and Varupa have been described as riding 
in the same chariot in Rgveda-samhittl, V. 62.8, 63,1, 68.5, 
VIII. 101.2. 

All thes shows that Mitra and Varupa inseparably 
go together. 

(3) Varupa or Varupa along witn Mitra has been 
described as functioning in the Sky , in Rgveda-sathhitZl 


was a 
n the 
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iddre- 
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ymns, 


34, Mitra and Varuna have been invoked together in other 
texts also. Atharvaveda Samhita, I. 10,2, III. 25.6, V. 24.5, 
VI. 32.?. 89.3, 97.2, IX, 10.23 and X. 5.11, Madhyandina 
Samhita , VII. 10, X* 16 and four veres in the Samaveda 
Samhita Uttrircika, III. 4.8.1-3 and XVI. 11. 11. 3. 

35. in singular in the Samhita text has been given 

as “qiW" * n dual * n l h e Pada text. 
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I. 115.5, VII. 66.18, VII. 87.3, VIII. 29.9 and X. 65.5. 
VIII. 29 is a peculiar Viivadeva hymn in which ten 
different deities have been referred to in its ten verses 
without naming any of them. The names are to be 
understood from the epithets or functions mentioned. 
Its ninth verse. 

^Trt 3TETT 

tfsnsn-sfiri u” 

‘The two highest ones, sovereign lords, receiving 
offering of ghet, have made a seat in heaven, for them¬ 
selves, refers to Mitra and Varupa on account of words 

1 

(‘two’) and “srarcr” (‘sovereign lords’) 

This and the other passages show that Varuija 
cannot be identified with the Sky. 

(4) It has been mentioned in (1) above that Indra 
and Varupa have been contrasted. The contrast is due 

! 

to the fact that Indra is connected with or 

{‘might’) and Varuija with (‘righteousness’ 36 ) or 

36. We may add here Taittiriya Samhita, V. 2.1.3-4, 

! I I i 

jl 1 11 







a Brahmana 
? 


0 


*spg (‘law’) which are practically synonymous. 

Convexion with ftd is not, however, the exclusive 
character of Varuija. Mitra has shared this honour 
with him, e. g. in Rgveda-samhitU I. 2.8. 

I 

i 

i ! 

II 

(‘O Mitra and Varuija O fortherers of ftd, O you 
connected with ftd, you encompass the big sacrifice 
with fta.) 

As Mitra and Varuija belong to the class of Adityas, 
Adityas in general have been connected with ftd. 
In Rgveda-samhitd. II. 27.4, 24 and other passages 

i 

they have been called (‘possessors of 

i 

fta } ) in II. 27.4 and VII. 66.13 and (furtherers 

of fta in VII, 66.10 and has also 13. But Agni has also 

i 

been called in I. 77.1, 2,5 and qtqr.” 

(‘protector of ftd’) in I. 1.8 and X. 118.7. Similarly 

i 

Soma has been called in IX. 96.13, 97.48 

110.11 and nfai:” in IX. 48.4 and 73.8. Dyava 


passage in connexion of the Agnicayana ceremony in which 
R gveda Samhita 9 1, 24 15 s has been utilised. §unah-sepa has 
been understood here as having come under Vanina's fetter. 
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pythivl (‘Heaven and Earth’) have been called 

(feminine dual of in I. 160,1. I shall show 

later that the original meaning of the word was 

the ritual order’ from which developed the meanings 
of *‘moral order” and ‘cosmic order.’ 1 

(5) As especially connected with the ‘moral order’ 
aspect of fta, it is but natural that Varupa or his in- | 
separable companion Mitra or both should be connec¬ 
ted with the observance of moral laws by man. The \ 
Adityas, to whose class Mitra and Varupa belong, have 
also been given credit for the same function. For this 
spies are employed. They include the Sun who is 1 

i l" 

described as their eye (“^:”) or mersenger (‘‘fcT’’) evi¬ 
dently to watch by day. For the the night, the stars t 

I : 

seem to have been employed, called ( ‘spies’ ) in 
the plural. For the Sun as the eye of Mitra and 
Varupa reference may be made to ^gveda-sarhkitd, i 

I I 

VII. 61.1, quoted above, In 

VIII. 101.3 the Sun has been described as their 

In VII. 61.3 we have I 
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st ter 

1 I i 

5E^rTt sfafad TSWMT |i” 

(*0 Mitra and Varupa, O you of good gifts, you who 
protect without winking, you have placed spies, 
moving separately, among plants and men from the 
wide earth and the high heaven.’). 

In VII. 87.3 a b, we have about Varupa. 

I I 

“qft ml FfeT 

i i_ 

3 $ q^fcr_ i” 

(‘The well-chosen spies of Varupa look around both 
heaven and earth of beautiful shape.’) 

For Mitra alone we have in III, 59.1 c, 

I i 

“far. 

(‘Mitra sees people with unwinking eye. 9 ) 

And for the Adityas. 

i 1 I 

l£ cf apf^Tg- 3# 

1 _ 1 

sRsqtgt wiar: \ 

SFcT. iwfo #1% 

Tffisr. q 7T TT i|” 

k .— 
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(‘Those Adityas, extensive and deep, undeceived and 
themselves circumventing the wills of others, and of 
many eyes, look into all actions of men, evil and good; 
for these kings even the most distant is very near.’) 

Other passages of similar import are VI* 51.1,2 
VII. 49. ah and X. 37.1. 

(6) As Varupa is interested in the observance of 
moral behaviour in man, it is but natural that he 
punished the transgressors of maral laws. He ties them 
with his pasa (noose) or visits them with dropsy. The 

latter puuishment is due to his connexion with waters 
about which I shall speak later. 

The lounab^epa story in the Aitareya Brtihmana 
(XXXIII. 1-6) and the tdahkhUyana Srauta Sutra is 

apparently referred to or rather based on the fsunahsepa 
hymns in the Rgveda-samhitn. Mapqlala I. 24-30, 

particularly the first one in the series. I may quote 
two of its verses, the first and the last : 

! i 111 i 

\ 

i ii ill 

^ mi ^ jttcTC ^ mu” 

The beautiful name of what god, among the immor¬ 
tals, shall I praise ? Who will again hand me over to 
Aditi (literally Boundlessness ), so that I may see my 
father and mother.’ 

11! Ill 

fe wm mm \ 

II II 

mi SRRreft ^TTT IItil|| 
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‘O Varupa loosen from us the highest, the middle 
and the lowest fetters, O Aditya, we shall then, follo¬ 
wing thy law, become sinless before Aditi.’ 

In the story as given in the Brahmana and Srauta 
Sutra texts, king Hariscandra is made the defaulter. 
He was sonless and had prayed to Varupa to give him 
sons. He promised to sacrifice the first born to the 
god. Rohitasva was the first born. The king went on 
diferring his sacrifice on some pretext or other. Varupa 
became angry and he visited the king with dropsy, Ro- 
hita^va ran away for fear of being sacrificed to propi¬ 
tiate the angry god. On the advice of Indra he remai¬ 
ned in the woods for a number of years. He saw there 
a poor Brahmapa, Ajigarta by name, who had three 
sons. He afferes to purchase one of them as his substi¬ 
tute for sacrifice to Varupa. The second son, Sunahfapa, 
was offered to him. He was brought in for sacrifice 
and tied to the jfz?/»a(post for tying the sacrificial animal). 
Realising that he could not now escape death, the poor 
boy prayed to various gods, ending with Varupa. The 
anger of the god was removed and Ssunafrsepa’s fetters 
came off and the king’s dropsy subsided. 

The other verses in the Sunahlepa collection, parti* 
culers, I. 25. 1-2 and Varupa hymns, as, VII. 86, 86 
prove that these references to fetters are figurative and 
the Brahmana and Srauta sutra story shows Hights of 
imagination which are characteristic of all later 
literature. 

As Varupa can punish the wrong-doers, he can also 
pardon those who are penitent or confess their guilt. 
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He has been again and again beseeched to pardon sins* 

! ] 

fTpl” (ye of good dominion, pardon, do 

please pardon*) is the refrain of the first four verses of 
Rgveda~samhiltl, VII. 89. 

We may in this connexion refer to the Caturmasya 
ceremony, Varuna-praghasa, which is meant for Varupa, 
as the name indicates. In this ceremony, the wife of 
the sacrificer is made to confess her lovers. On her 
doing this she has to offer in the Dakhina fire barley 
porridge to expiate for her guilt. 37 

( 7 ) As a natural corollary, transgressions in the 
ritual can also be pardoned by Varupa or Mistra and 
Varupa. 

For prayascitta, ‘expiation of fault’s, in the ninth 
day of the Da^arStra ceremony, the first verse of the 
opening tjca (tristich ) of the BakispavamUna stotra is 
samaveda Samthita, UttarSrcika, V. 2. 1. 2, in which 
vayu, Mitra and Varupa, Maruts, Devas and Heaven 
and Earth are offered the Soma offering, according to 
Tandyamahnbrnhmana , XV. 1. 3. But the Brtihmna singles 
and says “en^qr qg 

( This verse is for Varupa. That part of the 
ceremony which is wrongly performed is seized by 

37. The mantra for' the offering is given in Maitrayamya Samhita * 
1.10.2 s Kathaka Samhita IX, 4.5,. Kapisthala Katha Samhita . 
VIII. 7. 8. Taittnya Samhita , 1. 8. 3,5., Madhyandina Samhita, 
111* 44. and Kanva Samhita, III, 52 (with slight variations in 
the two Ssukla Yajurveda texts)* 


Varuija, This he Cuts down from it by accepting the 
offering* ). 

In the Agnihotra ceremony, fire has to be carried 
from the GSrhapatya alter where it burns constantly to 
the AhavanTya altar before the sun rises in the morn¬ 
ing for the morning oblation and before the sun sets in 
the evening for the evening oblation. For failure to 
carry it to the Ahavanfya altar before the setting of 
the sun for the evening oblation, an expiatory ceremony 
has to be performed. The details of the prZyscitta are 
given in the Taittiriya Brahmana, I. 4. 4, 1-3. They 
are to conclude with a rice porridge, to Varuija. We 

u I 1 

have a statement in this connexion, 

I c i I 

’I^rrra fir#! i 

I 

m ( Varuha takes away the sacrifice 

of the person where fire is not carried forward before 
the sun sets. A earn for Varuija should be offered. 
Through that the sacrificer recalls the sacrifice,*) 

In the Agnistoma Soma sacrifice, after the evening 
pressing of the Soma juice, the sacrifire goes with his 
wife to a river for the Avabhftha both and when he 
steps down into the water he utters a number of 
mantras , among them Rgveda-iamhita , I. 24, 8, 9, both 
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addressed to Varuna and the mantra WIFI 1T51:” 

(‘The noose of Varupa is over come 5 ), according 

II I 

to the Taittilrya Samhitd 88 and “rpft WTTtrrftlfwt WIFI 

I “ 

qra:” {‘Obeisance to varupa the noose of Varupa is 

overcome, )’ according to the Madhyandina Samhitafi 9 
These offerings and that of a barren cow ( or ox or a 
milk preparation ) to Varupa after the avabhrtha both 
appear to be meant for the atonement of possible lapses 
in the sacrifice. 

(8) For Varupa or Mitra or Mitra and Varupa being 
corrected with rta or vrata in the sense of cosmic 
order and thus performing cosmic functions, we may 
refer to Rgveda-sarhhita, I. 24, 8 and 10, 

I I ! 

m f? TTsiT wr^k ijqfa wi wd m s i 

M III 

3iq^ 115T SlfWr&S ^TqWT II 

(‘The king varupa has made an extensive path for 
the sun to follow. He has made him tread where there 
was no path. He is also a reviler of the person who 
afflicts the heart.’), 


38.1. 4. 45 and VI. 6. 3, 2-9. 
39. VIII, 13. 
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it 5fT^T g-ssjr TRS 5?# ff I 

1 \ 1 ! | 

sres^ifa sranrf^r qffftfa u’’ 

( ‘Youder Stars which are placed on high are seen 
at night. Where have they gone in the day ? The 
laws of varuna cannot be circumvented. The Shining 
Moon appears at night*) and VI. 62.3, 

1 I I 

“srervra ^rt i 

i i i i i 

swpft«pft: Pr^r *tt ara #3 mi n’» 

(‘O kings, Mitra and Varupa, you sustained with 
your powers Earth and Heaven. You made the plants 
grow and swelled the udders of cows. O qulckeners 
of gifts, yau poured down rains.’) 

Among other texts I may refer to Rgveda SariihitH , 
V. 63.3, VI. 51.1, 2, VII. 61.1, X. 37.1, 132,4, Taittirlya 
Saihkita, V. 5.4.1, VI. 4.3.2, Madhyandina Samhita, X. 7 
( Kd-nva, text XI. 14 ) and Atharoaveda Sarhhitft, III, 3.3, 
IV. 15.12, VII. 53.1, XXIV. 4-5. 

( 9 ) We now come to a very important point, viz., 
Mitras connexion with the Day and Varupas with the 
Night. The relevant texts are quoted below. 

1. Rgveda Samite, I, 115.5; 

40. The rest refers to the performance of a number of cosmic 
functions. It is also possible that the encompassing of 
the nights mentioned in line a is also a cosmic function, 
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1 1 I 

3i*Fa*rai55ESi qR: P«fei: *rtra n” 


( ‘The Sun makes that manifestation on the lap of 
heaven for the sight of Mitra and Varuna. His bay 
steeds carry together endless lustre, one shining and 
the other dark,’ ) 

Ibid,, VIII. 41.3 a; 

111 I 

“wr: vf*. (?g <\ tffrpraT a ^ qfesra: i 

B | | | 

STcPJ, ^qfR^tSIW^, ?RRFR% »|)” 

i ” " “ - “ 

’He ( Varupa ) has encompassed the nights. >41 

2 , Taittiuya Sarhhita, II. 1.7.3-4; 

fgwq strict sr^iwt 

■<Tfa^<^rRt ^ # q#qt wqfe ..11311 

fn WTf fgwq; atraSfc srWrct qr sr^rr- 

i i 

Tqt RmfKRwr ^ t srt: sr sifr*........ uvn” 

(‘A barren cow of two colours-white and black-is 
to be sacrificed by a person desiring rains; verily 

4L The omitted portions say that a black and white animal is 
a proper offering for Mitra-Varuna in these Kamya (optional) 
sacrifices* 






the day belongs to Mitra and the night to Varuna. 
The cloud, it is well known, rains by day and night. 
A barren cow of two colours-white and black-is to 
be sacrificed by a person desiring progeny; verily 
the day belongs to Mitra and the night to Varupa, 
Men, it is well known, are born by day and 
night.’ ) 42 
Ibid. VI. 4.8.34: 

” * 3T !T 1 o 

I I 111 

i j i 

rRTt 3T JF^n^Tt ’1^1% sgssf \\ 


42„ His Iranian counterpart Mithra is definitely a solar deity* 
In the Jlgveda Samhita only one hymn has been addressed 
to Mitra* Ill, 59* The first line of the first verse, 

i 

SPTR| (‘Mitra calling out makes men 


go about their business* ) and the adjective 

( 'causer of aflfort9 for men* ) clearly points towards waking 
up and moving about of men at sun-rise. The third line of 

! I 

verse,, ( ‘Mitra looks at men 

with unwinking eye 5 ) makes it further clear that Mitya j$ 
the Sun moving through the firmament, 
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( ‘Verily there was no day and no night-all undiffer¬ 
entiated. Those gods said to Mitra and Varupa 
make all this shine differently...Mitra produced 
day and Varupa night. As the Maitra varuna cup 
is offered in the Soma sacrifice for, shining that 
there is morning and evening. ) 

3, Aitareja BrUhmana, XVII.4 : 


^5: ife tarwi mfa i fori 

l 3$ WT tnftsfftR 3TT l 

sM ctg; ata'rafa w 

(‘In the Atiratra Soma sacrifice the Hotr recites a 
distich addressed to Mitra-Varupa, Jlegveda. Samhita , 
VII. 66.10,11. Verily the Day is Mitra and the 
Night Varupa. The sacrificer who performs the 
Atiratra sacrifice causes the beginning of both Day 
and Night. That the Hotr recites a distich for 
Mitra and Varupa, he thereby establishes the sacri¬ 
ficer in Day and Night 5 ). 

4 . Taittirlya Brahmana 1 . 5 . 3.3 : 

vN:: m : srtt. stft: i \” 

“The morning urge for going forward is the in¬ 
breathing of god Savitr ( Sun ). The evening urge for 
return is the outbreaking of Varupa.” 
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There are two other passages which suggest the 
connexion of Varupa with night but they have not 
been quoted here, because they are not very clear. 

The passages quoted above clearly show that Mitra 
is connected with the day, which is but natural as he 
is a solar deity 42 , and Varupa with the night, which 
is a new bit of information. These passages have long 
been before writers on Vedic religion. 43 But their 
significance has been overlooked or understood in a 
manner that cannot be accepted. 

In finding the correct significance "of passages so for 
as Varupa’s connexion with night is conerned, we have 
to bear in mind Varupa’s close association with Mitra 
pointed out under (2) above. The association is so 
close that we cannot separate one from the other. They 
have been described in Rgveda SarhkitU V. 62.8,63.1,68.5 
and VII i. 101,2 as mounted on the same chariot. They 
cannot be, therefore, Sun and Moon or Sun and Sky. 

The hypothesis that will fit in best with all the 
fact stated above is that Mitra and Varupa represent 
two sides of the self, same Sun, that Mitra is the day 
Sun and Varupa the night Sun. 

A passage in the Aitareya Br&hmana gives us a pecu¬ 
liar theory about the Sun’s movements which lends 
indirect support to this hypothesis. In the Agnistoma 
Soma sacrifice several Isti sacrifices are preformed. 

43, A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Vol. Ill, pp. 25-6, H. 

Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda , 2nd edition, pp. 182 ff. 

A. A. fMacdonel!, Vedic Mythology, p. 25, A. B, Keith, 

Religion and Philosophy of the Vida, Vol, I, p, 97, etc. 


One of them is the Przyaniya (Beginning) Isti, performed 
before the Soma sacrifice proper, and another Udayanlya 
( concluding ) Isti, performed after it^ They are similar, 
both being offerings of cam ( rice possidge ) for the same 
deity, Aditi. After referring to this similarity between 
the beginning and conclsuion in chapter XV, Sections 5, l 
the Brcthamana passes on to the similarity between the T 
beginning and conclusion of the main sacrifice, i. e. the > 
Soma Yaga, both being performed in the day time in • 
Section 6 of the chapter. This is likened to the move¬ 
ment of the Sun, 0 We have in this connexion the follo¬ 
wing peculiar statement about this movement : 

“*T T* % fTtlfa l 3 

tTf i 

are sTRre^eftfe *«p% ; 

TTT% q^cll^ t ST 31 ^ ft T3R3 faRffafa i” 

( ‘Verily he never sets and never rises. That people 
think that he sets, getting to the end of the day he 
really makes an about turn; he makes the night side r 
below and the day side above. That people think 
that he rises in the morning, getting to the end of the 
night he really makes an about turn; he makes the day j i 

side below and the night side above. Certainly he 
never sets. 5 ) 

This means that the sun has two sides, one bright and 
the other dark ; in the day time we see the bright side 

and at night the bright side is turned towards the 
starry heavens. 

By piecing together these two sets of information, 

(a) Mitra is connected with the Day and Varutja with; 
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the Night and ( b ) the Sun has two sides, one bright, 
seen by us in the day, and the other dark, seen at 
night, we come to the conclusion set forth above, that 
Mitra is the Day Sun and Varupa the Night Sun, i. e. 
they are the presiding deities of two sides of the 
physical sun which is their eye or messenger and 
through whom they observe human behaviour and 

exercising their law, jta or vrata , reward the good and 
punish the evil. 

As rta or vrata also means the cosmic law and 
their cosmic functions cover rains the flow of rivers, 

naturally they are connected with waters. There are 
two special reasons for Varupa’s special connexion 

with waters, (i) his characteristic punishment for the 
wrong-doer is dropsy, which is formation of water in 

the cavities inside the middle region of the body and 
(ii) the setting sun, whose presiding deity Varupa is, 
appears to go down into the sea. Rgveda, Sariihitn , VII. 

i ! 

87.6 a, actually states, “ara epjqt 

{‘Varupa has gone down the sea like Heaven’) 44 The 

latter factor has made the sea the home ( alaya or ZLvAsa ) 
ofVarupain later literature. 45 KarunU-varunnlaya has 

been a frequent poletical expression for a kind hearted 
person. 

(10) We now come to last point, Varupa’s connex¬ 
ion with the western direction in later literature, which 

44. Of course not according to the imagination of the writer 
of Aitareya Brahmana, XV. 6. 

45. For references to Valmikis’ Ramayana ( Vulgate and Bengali 
recensions ) see Roth and Bohtlingk, Sanskrit Wprterbuch,. 
Vol, VI, column 726 and 727. 
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rises directly out of what has been just said. In the 
early Vedic age it was the western sea that was known 
to the Vedic Aryans. The easiern sea was known 
very much later. The western direction was thus 
considered as the home of Varusja, Amara-stmha 

gives the following list for the lords of the directions 
and the subdirections : 

"rat fq^qfcrfofgt 46 i 

fair jptrj i?Riyh’’ 

(‘Indra, Agni, Yama Nairrta, Varum, Marut, 

Kubera and l^sna are respectively the lords of the 

directions, East, South-east, South, South-west, West, 
North-west, North and North-East.’) 

There is thus full textual and historical justification 
for the view that Varupa was originally the presiding 
deity of the setting sun or the night sun and all his 
known traits have developed out of this basic element. 

Here arise two further questions, {i ) the etymology 
of the name and (ii ) a name different from Varuna’s 
inseparable associate Mitra, 

(i) I have aleady mentioned that the name is derived 
from Vvf ‘to cover’, ‘to encompass.’ The Sky certainly 
does cover the world but so does Night with her 
mantle of darkness. In the single hymn to Ratrl 
( Night ) in the Rgveda Sarhhita, X, 127, the immortal 
goddess is said to have have pervaded the wide space 

i 1 

in verse 2 3 (“stt 35 3TSTT sRVff’*) and her darkness, black 
thickly besmearing and palpable, is said to have stood 


4S, Rftkgasa. 
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before the worshipper in verse 7 a and b jj ‘^qrn 'ft'F* 

t I 

sqtfsq^m ’’). 47 

(ii) We have to hear in mind when we take up the 
next questions that we have a large number of solar 
deities in the Vedas connected with different aspects 
of the Sun-god, Sflrya, Savitr, Vi§pu, P&san, and Mitra. 
There is no reason why there cannot be another, 
Varupa, if the textual evidence so warrants. 

We have an unexpected parallel from Ancient Egypt. 
The Sun-god Ra or Re had three names (i ) one 
for tine morning, Khepera, ( ii) another for the noon, Ra 
or Re and (iii) the third for the evening Temu or Atum. iB 
In the Book of the Dead of Egypt, of which several 
versions have been preserved, we have hymns addressed 
to Ra or Re, when he rises and when he sets. 49 In a 
hymn addressed to him as the setting sun, we have 
the following reference to the underworld ; 

“The lords of the underworld, they are happy when 
there bestowest light on the west. Their eyes open 

47. The words‘‘darkness that can be felt” in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost naturally come to one’s mind in this connexion 

48. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics » Vol. V, p. 248 a 
( only the first and last names are given here. ) E. A. Wakis 
Budge gives all the three names in Egyptian Literature, Vol, 
I (Legends of the Gods ). London, 1912, p. xxxvi. 

49. Budge, Book of the Dead, Vol. I, London, 1901, pp. 15-17, 
63-66, 71-79, 79-86 96-98 and Adolf Erman, The Literature 
of the Ancient Egyptians translated by A. M. Blackmann. 
London, 1927, pp. 138-140. 
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when they behold thee. How their hearts rejoice when 
they behold thee.” 50 

This reminds us of the Aitareya Brtikmana passage, 
XV. quoted abave and the following verse in a 
funeral hymn of the Rgveda Samhita, (X. 14.7), 


jjfg sft qfafi: m ^ ta: 1 


Trarcr m «renfa to* ^ r 

( ‘Go forward, go forward, along older paths, by 
whicl passed our ancient fathers. You may see there 
both ihe kings, Yama, and Varujja, rejoicing in the 
offering to the deceased.’) 

When I cite these passages as parallels, they are only 
meant as parallels , to make the Vedic ideas intelligible 
in the light of common human psychology and not as 
one influencing the other. There is not the least evidence 
to show that Ancient Egypt and Vedic India were in 
cultural contact. 

"We now pass on to certain suggestions about the 
similarity between the Adityas or Varupa as one of 
them with other adorable ones which is no mere 
similarity. 

Bernard Geiger of Vienna in his comprehensive study 
on tlie Ams$a Spsntas of the Zoroastrian creed, has not 
accepted the views of Oldenberg and Raffale Pettazoni 
deriving the Amasa spontas and the Adityas from the 
Bobylonian planetary system. But he has pointed out 
that it cannot be disputed that there stiking similarites 


60. Irman, p. 139. . 


between the Varupa hymns and the Babylo-Assyrian 
hymns. 61 He has not, however, considered it necersary 
to fix the question of the Babylo-Assyrian influnce and 
its exact nature. He has contented himself with trying 
to equate the Amasa Spantas with the Adityas and to 
prove that they had a common origin. 62 He has not 
hesitated in identifying Varuija with Ahura Mazda. 
I have already said that similarity is not identiy . I have 

something further to say about these and other cases 
of similarity. 

I now pass on to another writer Nicol Macnicol, 
who has followed the genetal western views about Varu- 
jja and the Adityas 63 . To there misconceptions he has 

added a “Hebraic flavour” in the hymns addressed to 
Varuija. 6 * 

The Question now arises how are such similarities 
found in dijfusionist one and an evolutionist or psychological 
one. The former school believes that a particular institu¬ 
tion develops in a certain area favourable to it and diff¬ 
uses to other parts of the world from there. The latter 

school believes that the general agreement in human 
psychology favours independent evolution of instituti- 

61. Die Anuta Spsntas, pp, 129-163. For translations in English 
of Penitential Psalms of Babylonia and Assyria, see Morris 
Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria ( ‘Handbooks on 
the History or Religions, Vol. II ), 1898. pp. 3 2-327 and 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature ( Selected Trandotions j, 1904, 
pp. 433-444, and Stephen Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms, 1909, pp. 256-259 and 268-271. 

52. Carl Etter, Ainu Folklore, pp. 205-218. 

53. indian Iheism, pp. 10-16. 

64. Ibid,, p. 11. 
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ons in for flung areas. The diffusionists make Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, the Greeks or the Chinese as creditors. 
They assume transmission of those institutions through 
various channels. The evolutionists on the other hand 
have pointed out agreements among people who had 
no contact with one another. To my mind Sir James 
George Fraser of Golden Bough fome has very succes* 
fully proved the evolutionist theory. That there have 
been cases of diffusion cannot be denied. But equally 
undenaiable is independnt evolution of institutions 
among unconnected peoples. 

The hairy Ainus, now inhabiting the northern 
portion of the Japanese islands but formerly occupying 
long portions of China, Korea and Japan, and 
known to Chinese history from the seventh century B. 
C. and to Japanese historians from 71 A.D., 85 are a 
primitive people with no literature. They have no racial 
or 66 linguistic 67 affinity with any other nation. But their 
religious traditions show remarkable affinities with 
certain ideas in the Vedic tradition, John Batchelor 
in his authoriatative treatment about Ainu religion in 

55. Carl Etter, Ainu folklore, pp. 205-218 

50. G. Deniker, The Races of Man, p-371, A. C. Haddon, The Races 
of Man, pp. 94-85. 

57. Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 70, The statement of K. 
Ashida in Hastings, Encylopaedia of Relegion and Ethics, Vol. 
VII. 481 b, quoting with seeming approval the view of 
of Batchelor that the Ainu language belongs to the Aryan 
group cannot be accepted. It is a languagee of the aggiu* 
tinative type and has neither structural nor etymological 
connexion with Indo European. 
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Hastings Encyclohacie of Religion arid ethics Vol, I, pp. 
239a-252a and the Ainu and their Folklore has informed 
us that the goddess of fire is called the divine mess¬ 
enger or divine angel by the Ainus. She acts as a 
mediator between God and men. We are at once remi¬ 
nded about Vedic ideas about Agni 58 who is, however 
a god and not a goddess. He has been actually called 
Ahgiras ( Rgveda-Safihith I. 1 b c ) which is etgmolygic- 
ally the same as Greek “ayyeXos’^rttcssenger’ and English 
angel. The Ainu solar deity is generally goddess corres¬ 
ponding to Suryd in the Vedas, but sometimes also 
conceived as a god. He or she occupies a position 
just next to that of thet great creator of all. He or she 
always watches the doings of the Ainus. 59 This corres¬ 
ponds to Varupa or Mitra and Varupa watching over 
human behaviours. 

How do these agreements occur ? We cannot 
connect the Ainus with the Vedic Aryans by even 
the widest stretch of imagination. The fact of the 
case is that Connexion between powers of light and discovery 
of truth is ingrained in human pscychology. Virtue 
prospers in light and sin in darkness. 

We should for all these reasons have no difficulty 
in considering the character af the Adityas as uninflue¬ 
nced by Babylonian, Israelite or Avestic ideas. 


68. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 

69. Bangiya Mohakosha, edited by Amulya Charan Vidyabhushan 
and other, No. 1. p. 9 a. 



LECTURE IV 


GODS AND GODDESSES 
€ 

OTHER PRINCIPAL DEITIES 

Rudolf Roth’s view that Varupa was supe¬ 
rceded by Indra in the later vedic period, 1 though 
accepted by E. W. Hopkins 2 has not received the appr¬ 
oval of A.A. Macdonell on statistical ground of refere 
nces in the Rgveda Samhitct *. We have seen in the pre¬ 
vious lecture that Varupa’s importance continued during 
the period of the developed vedic ritual as a deity 
for the expiation of faults. He persisted as a god of 
the sea and of the western direction in post-vedic times. 

It is rather Indra who declined in the course of 
ages. During the early vedic period this god of stre¬ 
ngth and war was of paramount importance. But 
when the Aryans settled down in the land they no 
longer needed the help of a god of war in their stru¬ 
ggles with the original dwellers of the soil and among 
different tribes of the Aryans themselves for grazing 
grounds and land for cultivation. Indra receded to the 
background. Gods of light including Agui and different 
solar dities, came more and more before the devotional 

2Jit schnft der deutschen morgenl'dndischen Gestllschaft, Vol. VI, 
p. 73, Sanskrit Worterbuck 

2. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. Ill, 32?. 

3. Vedie Mythology, pp. 65-66, 







horizon of the Aryans. Indra’s only importance lay 
in his changed character as a rain god. In the age of 
the PurUnas and of classical Sanskrit literature he is 
constantly depicted as a nominal ruler of heaven, 
always in dread of his Asura enemies and again and 
again seeking the assistance of human kings in his 
fight against the demons. 

Of the solar deitios who acquire great importance 
in the later Vedic age and in post-Vedic times is 
VlSNU, the presiding god of the moving solar orb. 
Vaisnamsm was and still is a wide - spread religious 
sect found in both northern India and southern India. 
Vispu was identified with Vasudeva Kfspa, son of 
DevakT. That identification, gave a new direction 
to Vaispavism. Papini's rule “ ^pgstfr^TTRIT ” , 
IV. 3.14, ‘The suffiix vun (aka) is added to the words 
V&stideva- and Arjuua in the sense of devoted to*. 4 We 
find among adherents of Bhagavan Vasudeva a forei¬ 
gner, the greek ambassador Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
in the court of king Bhagabhrdra from the Baktrian 
king Antialkidas of the second century B. G. He set 
up a garudadhvaja pillar in honour of the god at Bes- 
nagar. 6 fivd the Vaispava cult among the Alwars 
of south India. 

4. There is anuvrtti ( continuance ) of ( 'devotion* ) 

from rule IV. 3. 15, Patanjali discussing the rule IV- 3. 18 in 
his Mah'ubhasya arrives at the conclusion that the word 
vasudeva in Panini’s rule is the name of an honoured deity 
and not of a kjatriya ( kielhorn's edition, Volume II, p. 314. 

6, Inscription no 669 in H. Liiders, List of Btahmt Inscriptions , 
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The enigmatical Vrsakapi hymn of the Rgvtda 
Samhita, X86 ( also Atharvavcda Samhita , XX. 126) 
throws a flood of light on the displacment of Indra 
worship by the worship of the Sun god. It is a dia¬ 
logue between Indra and IndrSpi over a supposed 
offence of Vrsakapi. The last chapter of the VedShga 
jVighantu gives six lists of names of Vedic deities, to 
3 containing terrestrial gods and goddesses, 4 and 5 
atmospheric gods and goddesses and, 6 only celestial 
gods and goddesses. The name Vf$akapih figures in the 
last list. Yaska commenting on that name in the 
Nirukta, XII, 27-28, concludes with the statements 
“ 15 snfepi; ” (Thus we call him Aditya’) i. e. 

he is the Sun god. There are several indications in 

the hymn pointing towards the solar characters of 
Vrsakapi. 6 

The hymn has been very variously understood 
by different interpreters, western and Indian. 7 The 
root cause for there divergent opinions is obscurity 
of the hymn itself coupled with misundersanding of the 

6 . See my paper, “The Vjsakapi Hymn” in Allahabad Unive rsity 
Studies Vol. I. ( 1925 ) pp. 97-156. 

7. R. Koth, Sanskrit Worterbuch, Vol. VI. 1344; Von Bradke, gut 
schrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XLVI, p. 465, 
BalGangadhar Tilak, Orian, Chapter VII, A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythologly, p. 64; Leopold von Schroeder, Mysterium 
und Mimas im Rigvtda , pp. 304-325; H, Oldenberg Die Relig* 
ion des Veda, 2nd edition, pp. 166-168, $egeda, Textkritische und 
Exegetiscke Noten, Vol II, pp. 289-294; Literatur der alien Indin 
p. 52; K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Voh II, pp 22 ff. Vol. 
Ill, p. 86, Rigveda in Auswahl, Glossary. 209, Kommentar, p. 
184, Der Rig-Veda, Harvard, Oriental Series, Vol, III. pp. 


name VrsSkapi. The name has generally been taken to 
name ‘Male Monkey’. Kapi, it is well known, means 
in Classical Sanskrit ‘monkey.’ But its meaning here 
appears to be *of tawny colour.’ Vrs&kapi has been 

t 

actually called tJJT'.” (‘tawny beast*) in verse 3 b 

kapila, instead of being formed, from kapi, in the sense 
of monkey-like in colour, appear to be a doublet of the 
some word as harita is of hari. isaunaka names in the 
Bjhad dtvaW ( VII. 141 ) three deities for his hymn 
(?) “m ^fq5§t (^) and ( 3 ) 

(‘yonder tawny male Indra and prajSpati). Yonder tawny 
male clearly means the Sun. Every vrese of the hymn 

I * ! 

ends with the refrain 3 tTC! ” (Indra is big¬ 

ger than all) Indra is, there fore, naturally a devatZ of 
the hymn, 

273-277; A, Ludwig, Der Rigveda, VoL II, pp..633-633, VoL 
V, pp.513-515,A.Gra9smann, Wurterbuch zun Rig-Veda column 
813 314, J Jtig-Veda ubersetzt Vol,TI. pp 484-486;A. Bergaigne, 
La Religion Vedique , Vol. II, pp. 270-271; A. Hillebrandt, 
Vidischt Mythologies VoL IIT; p. 271 f n-2; R T,H Griffith, 
The Hymns of the JRgredfa, 2nd edition Vol, II pp. 50 -509; Nar- 
ayan Aiyangar, An Essay on the Vrsakapi Hrmn Madras 1899; F- 
Pargiter, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1911, pp, 803 
H D. Velankar ‘Hymns to Indra in Mandala X* in Journal 
of the University of Bombay , September 1953,pp, llff 5 Umakant 
Po Shah, 4 Vrsakapi in Rgveda®, Journal of the Oriental Institute 
Bared*, Vol. VIII* 1958, pp, 41*70 ett. 
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Why 6a unaka considers Prajapati a third devatfi, of the 
hymn is not clear. It may be due to the last verse, 
which speaks about the birth of twenty children to 
Par£u M&navl 8 

8. The verse reads. 

Hi?™ to? ^ wt i 

li ill j 

mi w 

♦Manuks deaughter (or the woman ) e Parsu by name, gave 
birth to twenty children in one delivery good indeed has 
happened to her whose belly was in distress. Indra is higher 
than alb. We may in this connexion recall the Mahabharata 
story of Gandhhari’s giving birth to 10 ) sons in one deli¬ 
very (Vulgate edition I. H5.-I40, Bhandarkar edition 1.107 
1-34), The actual meaning of the verse may be, however, 
that Pars us the enonymous ancestress of the Parsus gave 
birth to 20 clans of the tribe. Punini has made provision in 
his rula ^ f1 ^ V. 3-118 (from Parsu and 

and other words of the class and Taudheya -and other words 
of the class will be formed by the addition of the suffix-arc 
and-flS respectively of derivatives Parsava , and Taudheya etc 
without any change in meaning). There is anuvvhi ( Conti¬ 
nuance’) of ayudkojivisanghat (‘of a mercenary tribe') from 
rule 114. Consequently, Parsus and Yaudheyas were among 
mercenary tribes known to Panini. Students of later history 
know that Samudragupta the great Gupta Emperor had among 
his tributaries the Yaudheyas and a number of other Tribes 
( Allahabad Pillar Inscription Fleet, Corpus Jnscriptionum Indie - 
arum Volume III. No. I, p. 8 line 22.) The word Patsu occurs 
several times in Vedic literature (seeMacdonell and keith 
Vidi$ Indsx, Vol| I, pp» 504-6), Apparenply identical is the 





The Erst verse of the hymn gives a complaint of 
Indra’s wife IndrSpT and is addressed to Indra. It is 

i I I 

fa atdVqsra, W' zvm i 

I ! ! „ I ! 

(‘People have given up pressing of the Soma juice, 
they have not worshipped god Indra whereas my comp¬ 
anion, Vrsakapi, has been exhilarating himself in the 
rich offerings of the devout. Indra is higher than all) 

This gives the keynote of the hymn: though Indra 
is the highest god, people are giving up his worship 
and are instead turning their attention to Vfs&kapi. 

Indraijl tries by various means, including feminine 
blandishments, to anger Indra against Vfsakapi. But 
she fails Indra says in verse 12 of the hymn, 


name Sparsu-in Baudhayana &rauta Sutra XNIII. 44. The refe- 
fence in the Vedic Index . Voh II, p. 489, is wrong. The word 
patsu appears to be etymologically connected with Latin porcus 
(Greek porkos) English pork Lithuanian parszas etc, meaning 
•swine or meat of swine*. The sow, it is well known, has a 
large litter. The adjective rmnavl (‘human female*) in the 
verse quoted above is significant. In verse 4 of the hymn 
Vrsakapi has been likened to a boar ( varaha ) The Icelandic 
Sun-god Freyr rode on a Boar of golden bristles ( Gullinbu - 
fsti ) vide The Poetic Edda translated by H. A. Bellows, 
New york 1925, p 9 220 and The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson 
translated by A. G. Brodeur 3923, p, 71 
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i i i 

wr, mq i 

r ! r 

f ! ! ! 

arajfa:, fro ^fer, 3 vr: u 

( c O Indra$T ? I do not feel any joy withont our com-. 
panion 9 Vrs&kapi, the dear watery oblation, i. e s Soma 
juice mixed with water, 10 for whom reaches the gods, 
Indra is higer than all’) 

— - [ 

9„ The etymological meaning of is ‘of our companion 9 

The solar god Visnu has been called * n 

IlgvedaSamhita I..22. 19 £. There are many other references 
in this text to Visnu’s close association with Indra (Macdo- 
nell, Vedic Mythology pp. 39-40,/. Among synonyms of Visnu 
the Amara Kosa ( I. JO ) gives the names Upendra and Itidrav - 
oraja (‘born after Indra 9 ). Among other names of Vianu 
the text gives Krsna and Vasudeva . For a graphic representa¬ 
tion of Visnu riding on the Airavata elephant behind Indra 
may refer to Plate 27 of a relief in the Bhaja vihara near 
poona of the 2nd century B. C given in A, K, Coomaraswa- 
mir 5 s History q) Indian and Indonesian Art . "lhe flying figures in 
front are Xndra's other companions the Maruts, SadgurM- 

ei§ya in his Vedarthadtpa on Katyayana’s Sarvanukramasutra des¬ 
cribes Vfsakapi evidently drawing on his own imagination, 

as ^ricf:^Indra 9 8 son born out of sacls 

cowife)-Macdonell 9 s edition p. 155. 

10 - “sra |ff:” must mean the Soma juice on account of what is 

given in verse of the hymn. The crushed Soma juice is pou¬ 
red into the nigrabhya water which is itself a mixture of Vasa - 
ttvarz and ekadhara waters before jt is got ready for offering 
to the gods. 
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Here Indra says that Vrs&kapi is not only dear to 
him he is dear to all other gods, that VfsSkapi’s wors¬ 
hip is the worship of all gods. IndrapT is ultimately 
reconciled towards Vrsakapi’s greater importance in 
the devotion of the people. The hymn is a clever plea 
for worship of the Sun god, diplomatically accepting 

in so many words the supremacy of Indra, thereby 
warding off orthodox opposition. 

This hymn gives us textual evidence of the growing 
importance of sun worship from the later vedic age. 
Vaishnavism in Southern India though highly popular, 
has been contrasted with the SmUrta creed, i. e« the 

orthodox religion, in which the chief god is Rudra 
&iva. 

From Visnu and VrsSkapi let us now pass on to 
RUDRA. I have already pointed out in lecture 2 that 
he was a thunder god before Indra usurped that char¬ 
acter and the name etymologically meant ruddy or 

brown-in fact he has actually been called babhrit (brown) 
in Rgveda Samhiid. II, 33.5 d, 8 a, 9 b and 15 a. It has 
also been mentiond that he has been addrassed as 
‘‘apvRrijt” in verse 3 b of the same hymn. I shall now 

try to explain the later development in his character. 
As a thunder god he was a destroyer par excellence . 
Naturally he becomes the god of destruction in the 
Purapic trinity, Brahman the Creator, Vispu the Prese¬ 
rver and Rudra the destroyer. That Rudra is also &iva 
(‘auspicious* ) because those who have been spared his 
heti ( ‘missile*) have good cause for being thankful to 
him. The trisula that is his symbol in later times is a 
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conventionalised form of the undulating lines of the 
lightning flash that goes with the cracking of thunder. 

&iva has deen represented by the phallic symbol. 
The cause for this is not to be sought in any connex¬ 
ion with reproduction, for he is definitely not the Grea¬ 
ter. The cause is the identification of meteoric stones, 
supposed in folk fancy to be broken bits of thunder, 
with phallic stones. It was a case of; identification of 
linigtns (the signified) by the identification of the linigcts 
(the signs). 11 

There is considerable misunderstanding about the 
nature of the ALVINS. They are two in number and 
they always go together. They cannot, therefore, be the 
‘Morning Star and the Evening Star’ which all apart 
from actually being the fcame planet, Venus, are never 
seen together. 12 One of their names in the Vedas is 
NZsatya which has been found among the four names of 
Indian deities mentioned in two Boghazkeui documents 
of about 1350 B. G. That Naoehaflya in the singular 
number, their Iranian counterpart figures in Vendidad X. 
and XIX, 43 of the A vesta as a demon is due to misu¬ 
nderstanding of the name as meaning na-satya, ‘not 
true’ whereas it actually meatus na-asatya, “not untru 

11. See Chr. Blinkenberg, Thunder weapon in Religion and Folklore, 
Cambridge, 1911, for both the Trisula and the Phallic Stone. 
It is a folly documented presentation of relevant materials 
from different ages and different countries. 

12. H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 2nd edition pp. For 
other references see A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie Vol. 
Ill, p, 384 f, n. 2, and A, A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology p, 53 
MacdoneU has not however accepted thi* view. 
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thful, i. e. truthful.” 13 Truth was a virtue highly 
prized by the Ancient Iranians and untruth hated as a 

great sin. Herodotus has said about the ancient Persi¬ 
ans, “They educate their boys from five to twenty years 

old, and teach them three things Jjonly, riding, archery 

and truth-telling” 14 and “They hold trying to be the 
foulest of all” 15 

Yaska has given us four opinions about the character 
of the A/vins, that they are (1) Heaven and Earth, (2) 
Day and Night, (3) Sun and Moon and (4) according 

to the Historians, two virtuous kings {Nirukta X/J.l)- 
He has not shown his own prediction for any of these 

views. He has contented himself with deriving the name 

from Vas ‘to extend’ ‘to pervade’ which is an impossible 
etymology. He has however quoted the etymology, of 

Aurpavabha, CAlvins are so called because 

of horses). This is the correct etymology, the only 
correction needed being in dual for “aret:” in 

plural. The Alvins are evidently two riders. 

Yaska nas thus given the time of the Alvins “gqp 

Their time is after 


13. See Panini, 



5TsRT%g STf^T #In P rivative Compounds 

etc. the particle ^ remains unchanged into ^ or 


in the dual form is included in this list. According to this 


rule we do not get the form 


14, Herodotus with English translation by A. D„ Godley* Loeb 
Classical Library Book L Chapter 130. J. H 0 Moulton says 
in nis Early Z or <>astrianism f p 0 397, n.l. that reading also must 
have been taught to the Persion boy because “the existence 
of the Inscriptions is presumptive evidence of its prevalence, 

15. Herodotus> I, 138. 
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midnight and before day break. 16 Yaska makes this clear 
when he says later ( XII. 5 ) “cTqt; ^T55: gqkq'TW., 
^fT sft'SFcT, ‘Their time is upto sun-rise, on 
the sun rising other gods receive offerings 5 . In the final 
day of the Agnistoma Soma sacrifice the Hotr priest 
recites the Prataranu-v&ka bastras (the morning litanies) 
when it is still dark. There litanies are to be completed 
before birds begin to chirp in the morning. First come 
sastras for Agni then for Usas and last tor Asvins. The 
turn of the Asvins comes just before sun rises. 17 They 
are thus the harbingers of daylight. 

It seems that the Alvins have been conceived as 
outriders heralding the advent of the great dignitary, 
the Sun. In the Bhaja Vihara refered to above there is 
another relief in which the central figure drives in a 
chariot with a parasol held over his head. There are 
two ladies on two sides sitting in the same chariot. 
There are two riders on horsedack on two sides. Certain 
uncouth figures are represented as crushed under the 

16. DurgacSrya explains as “cPff 

('when darKness opposes light’), i. e. when light and 

darkness confront each other in the early hours of the 
morning, bkandasvamin explains ( the basis of the 

avyaylbhUva compound < 3f jfqgP'+FT” 33 ^ 

mutual difference in extension’), edition of 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup Lahore, Vol. IV, p. 97 Dr, Lakshman 
Sarup rendered the Nirukta passage as “Their time is an 
impediment to the appearance of lights” in his Translation of 
thi Nirukta p. 184. 

71. Aitareya Brakmana VII, 5, 
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wheels of the chariot. The central figure is clearly 
SGrya and the two ladies his two wives, PrabhS and 
Ch&ya or SamjnS and Chay5. the two riders are the 
Asvins and the uncouth hgurse below demonesses ot 
darknes which are destroyed on the appearence of 
light. 18 It is remakable how the old Vedic tradition was 
preserved up to the second century before Christy the 
proboble date of the reliefs in the Bhaja cave. 

The Alvins as harbingers of day light are naturally 
removers of the terrors of the night This explains their 
description as givers of relief in distress and the later 
connexion with medicine which was particularby aided 
by the Vedic story of the rejuvenation of old Cyavana 
by these two gods. The famous Ayurvedic medicine 
cyavana praia, has been named after this sfory. 

The Nighantu names after the Alvins, USAS and 
after her i>URYA y&ska derives the name Usas from 
cRt *to desire’ but it is actually to be derived form 
‘to shine’. He appears to be aware of the correct derive 
ation ftfirukta, ( XII.5 ). The basis of her worship was 
not the beauty of the dawn but the same as that of the 
Alvins viz, removal of the terrors of the night. She was 
called daksina, maghoni ) vdfinlvatl. All these adjectives 
emphasize the bounty that the day ushers in. Bloom¬ 
field’s translation of da£it«a(‘favouravable’)by baksheesh 19 
is to be rejected of. Indre has also been called maghdoSn 
(‘bounteous”) of which maghonl is a feminine form, 

18. bee Plate 24 in A. K. Coomarswamy Combridge History of India 

Vol I. 

19. Religion of the Veda, p. 69. 




Yaska has explained STJRY1. as <1^’ (‘Sflrya’s 

wife’) and quoted Rgvtda Samhitn, X. 85.20 in illustrat¬ 
ion in which Sarya has been asked to mount the world 
of immortality (or the immortals) and prepare a pleasant 
cariage for her hasband. The whole trends of the hymn 
including veres 1-5, 9 and 40, shows that Soma now 
identified with the Moon, is the bridegroom of Surya. 

The concluding portion of this famous wedding hymn 
from vere 21 to 47, speaks pf human mariage as a replica 

of that Surya and Soma. I have already pointed out 
in my previous lecture that the Ainus of Japan some¬ 
times consider the Sun as a female and sometimes as a 
male. Among Indo-European communities, we find in 

Lithuanian ddinas (“mytholgical songs”) 20 the Sun as a 
female, Daughter of God (Deivo dukryte - “fcqj <|f§3T”) 21 
I may quote four stanzas from one of these dainas : 

'* Othor Sun, daughter of God, 

Where delayest thou so long, 

Where sojournest there so long 
Since thou hast from us withdrawn.? 

O’er the sea, beyond the hills, 

Wheat there that I must watch, 
shepherds, too that I must guard; 

Many are my gifts in sooth. 

O thou Sun, daughter of God, 

Tending thee at morn and eve, 

~ 1 

20. Vedie Sanskrit ('prayer’) Avestic daena, Parsian dlna 
(“religion’). 

21, Lotiia H. Gray, Mythology of All Races Vol.III, Part 2,pp,323fL 

se« also Suniti Kumar Chatterji Balts and Aryans, pp. 124.-5. 


Who doth make for thee thy fire. 

Who prepares thy couch for thee? 

Morning Star and Evening Star, 

Morning Star doth make my fire, 

Evening Star prepares my couch; 

Many are my kin in sooth.” 28 

As in Rgveda Samhitn, X.83, the husband of the Sun- 
goddess in the Lithuanian ddinas is the Moon. 23 

In a lettic myth, the Morning Star and the Even¬ 
ing Star ‘sons of God J Deivo suntlei , come riding 

on their steeds to woo the daughter of the Sun.” 24 In 
old Germanic folk tales also the Sun is a beautiful 
maiden. 25 

From Sarys let us pass on to her husband SOMA, 
Soma was a creeper whose juice was offered to the 
gods ofter fermentation, possibly as early as the Indo- 
Xranian period, because corresponding to Soma we have 

Haoma in the Avesta, yasna IX of the Avesta, called 
Haoma yast , makes reference to its pressing. 

Soma has been called Maujavatd in Rgveda Sam - 
him X. 34.1. According to yaska the word means born 
in the mountain Mujavant or Munjavant* ( Ntrukta , 

22. Luis H. Gray loc.cit p. 323. The Translation is by Gray 
himself. 

23. Ibid, pp. 324-6. 

24. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology p. 63, This has been mentioned 
in connexion with the Asvins, who have been also likened to 
the Dioskouroi in Greek Mythology. The Sun-goddess has a 
number of daughters according to Baltic mythology (Gray, 
loc, cit, p. 325). 

26. TuU -Tide Stories edited by Benjamin Thorpe pp. 71, 73,74 
HO, 222 and 226 Henry G. Bohn Londn 1863). 
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IX,8), Soma has been called (dwelling in a 

mountain, ) in Rgveda Samhita, IX. 18 .1, 62.4, 85, 10, 
95.4 and 18. 1, His counterpart in Iran, Haoma, has 
also been described as dwelling upon the heights of 
mountains. 26 

Mujavant is referred to in Atharvaveda Samhita. V. 22 
5, 7, 8, 14, as a distant people along with Mahavrsas , 
Gandharls aud Balhikas. There are similar references in 
Maitr&yaniya Samhitd. I. 10. 26, K athaka Samhita, ix. 
1 and xxxoi. 14, Taittireya Samhita , /. 8.6,2. and M&d- 
hyandina Sarhhitn III. 61 in wnich Rudra has been requ¬ 
ested to go beyond the Miijaoanta. The name must have 
been janapada-vacaka, i. e. meaning the people and the 
land in which they lived. It was evidently a mountai¬ 
nous country outside India where the Soma creeper 
grew in abundance, special class of traders, called 
Somavikray ins (‘sellers of Soma’) is mentioned in the 
ritual texts, from whom Soma was purchased for the 
Soma Sacrifice. 27 Evidently they brought Soma from 
the Mujavant country. In course of time it became more 
and more difficult for people in India to secure the Soma 
creeper and they had to think of substitutes. The first 
substitute that was recommendes was Putika or Putika , 28 

26. "Barsnus paiti gairinam’’ in Tasna IX, 26 and X. 3, Yasna X, 10 
says that God placed him on the highest summits of 
Mountain Hara Barszaiti (modern AlburzJ. See also Tast IX. 
17. 18, X, 88 and XVII. 37, 38. 

27. Aitareya Brahmaha V, 1. Taittriya Samhita VI. 1,6, 7 to VI 1.7 
etc. 

28. Kathaka Samhita XXXIV.34. 3, 'Satabatha Brahmaha XIV, 1. 2 

12 , 
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There are two varieties of this creeper, one green and j 

the other brown in colour. The latter variety was proba¬ 
bly the oiginal substitute as its colour came nearer to 

that of the true Soma creeper. Soma has been desecribed 
as brown ( babhru ) or [ruddy )aruna but most frequently 

as tawny (hari). 29 In Iran also Haoma had to be 
substituted by a twig. 80 It has been also addressed as 

of tawny colour [zaire, Sanskrait |t)in yasna IX. 17, This 
twig is brought from Iran. 

Both Soma and Haoma are to yield an intoxicating 
drink. al The extracted Soma juice was poured into 

four holes into the ground. It was evidently allowed to 
ferment there. But as its substitute, Putika cannot be 

fermented the juice is immediately used for offering to 
the gods. Similarly in the Parsi Ijisni ceremony the twig 

supstituted for Haoma is offered direct without any 
attempt at fermentation. 

The original fermented drink used by the Indo- 
Europeans appears to have been prepared from honey, as 

Tandy a Mahabr'ahmana , VII I. 4.1, IX. 5.3, Taittiriya Brahmana 

L 4 d 7. 

29. I may cite only one passage Rgveda, Samhita IX 5,10, in which 
soma has been called ‘tawny* and 'golden*. 

30. Martin Haug, Essays on the S acred Language Writings and Reli - 
gion of the Parsis , ed, by K.W.West, Popular edition pp„ 399ff„ 

J J. Modi Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees 

I 

31. Compare for the Vedas, ligveda Samhita , IX 1,1 

ill!! 

I igdl” (‘0 Soma be 

strained in sweetest and most intoxicating stream as you 
have been pressed for indra to drink’) and for the Avesta, 
yasna IX 17/VNi-te zaire masam mruye (* 1 request you 8 O 

tawny coloured one**) 


Is evidenced by the words ■fpj in sanskpt ‘megu’ in Greek 
( also mede ) meaning a strong drink ( also drunkenness’), 

B Tocharish mit (‘honey 3 ), Old Irish mid, old Icelandic 
rojotr, Anglo Saxon mtods , Old High German metu, Eng* 

lish mead, lithuanian medus (‘honey 3 ). The cognates of 
the word madhu mean in some of the Ind-European 

languages ‘honey’ and in others an alcoholic drink prep¬ 
ared from either honey or honey and other substances 

or substances other than honey, Eg. vine. In later times 

in India madhvl ( prepared from madhu ) was one of the 
different types of sura or alcoholic drinks in use. In 

the Vedas Soma is described as ‘honied’ and ‘sweet’. 88 
Though Soma was distinct from honey, the identificat¬ 
ion of the two substances was maintained in the poetical 
language of the Vedic fps in the first verse of a Soma 
hymn referred to earlier, llgveda Samhita F///.48 

i I i 1 

J i \ 

f¥t t 3lfa jfaTfa \\” 

‘I have partaken thereby acquiring wisdom of the sweet 
strong drink which gives good thoughts and leads to 
high txpansion of the self, on which congresed all gods 
and mortals calling it honeyj * 8 


32. Compare the passage just cited and 3T^5FI?t 

III 

fjjq (‘the priest milked though theBheam 

of the pressed juice dear honey,) in hymn IX, 2.3. a b of the 
same text, 

33, Some what similarly Haoma is described in yasna IX, 22* as 
bestowing wisdom and religious fervour ( mastim) to the teac¬ 
hers of the scriptures. 




8 ? 

In a hymn addressed, to Bfhaspati , the presiding deity 
of the efficacious power of prayers Rgveda SamhltH IV. 53* 
we have in the second half of verse there. 

i f 

! I I 

^T5T STfg-^T 

! ! 

The wells dug for you and filled by the juice pounded 

by stone spread everywhere abundance of honey. There 
is reference here to the four holes made in the ground 

mentioned above. 

The Soma drink wa* offered to the gods and after 
offering the residuum was cremonially taken by the di* 
fferent officiating priests and the yajamMa (the sacrficer) 
as havih sesa. It was believed that the Soma gave immo- 
rtaity and illumination and communion with the immo¬ 
rtal shining ones (devasj in Rgveda SariihitH Vlll . 48 a b 

ill I 1 

Sfewjjar 3m, 3PT?*r ^ 51 ^ ” (* We have 

partaken of Soma, we have become immotrtal, we 
have attained to Light, we have access to the 
Gods. ’) 84 

We have an idealistic vein- a deep religious fer¬ 
vour- in many of the Soma hymns. As specimens of this, 
let we quote the last fire verses of the penultimate hymn 
of the PavamSna Soma Mapdala ( Rgveda SarrihitQ , IX 

84. Haoma gives besides wisdom a number of blessings among 
them long life (daragho jitlm ustanahe). But immortality is 
not included among these blessing. Our brothers in Iran 
were more practical in antiquity and their descendants the 
Parsis of India are still so. 
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3.7-1 8), which have used tautology permissible in poeti- 
cal[expression: 

lC m sqlfew' i 

! Ill) 

sfonn, hi q^rpr, srgjUlr s?m, ^sT?Nt qftsm u\s|i 

1 1 I 

trt jran?rct«R s 
| \ 

m ffa, o \\£\\ 

7 i 7 

H^r^FFi =qyor, faRT% fop \ 

^ft trfe, f o util 

1 1 \ 

^suprorffapra, m fospj t 

I \ 1 

jpsiT cPJ VW0 $fsTj_5TO5t o i} ? 0 f i 



I 'll 

*ws, t $fa, vkfaft ° nun” 

‘Where there is light that is , undiminished, in which 
world the Sun is placed, there in the world of unobstru¬ 
cted Immortality, place, O PavamSna. O Indu (Soma) 
flow all around for Indu (7). 

Where there is king Vaivasvata (Yama), where there is 
the gate of Heaven, where are Yonder vigorous Waters 
there make me Immorlal .O Indu. (8). 

Where there is Action according to desire, in the third 
stratum of the three-fold Heaven, where the worlds are 
effulgent, there make me Immortal. O Indu etc \9) 
Where there are ( fulfilled) desires and cravings, where 
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there is the heaven of Sun, 85 where there is self depen¬ 
dence as also satisfaction, there make me Immortal. 
O Indu etc.( 10 ). 

These are not the ravings of a drunkard but uette- 
rances of a seeker of spiritual heaven. I would like to 

quote in this connexion the Comments of Rudolf Roth 
the father of Vedic studies on modern lines which John 

Muir has quoted from an article by Roth in Journal of 
the Amtircan Oriental Society ( Vol. III. p. 343 ), “The 

place where these glorified ones are to live is heaven. 
In order to show that not merely an outer court of the 

divine dwellings is set apart for them, the highest 
heaven the midst or innermost part of heaven, is expr¬ 
essly spoken of as their seat. This is the place of rest; 

and its divine splendour is not disfigured by any specifi¬ 
cation of particular beauties or enjoyments, sach as those 

with which other religions have been wont to adorn the 
the mansions of the blest...There they are happy : the 

' 1 

35. qq §sq^q is at roublesome expression be cause of the 

obscurity attaching to the word bradhna. This word figures in 
the Nighantu twice in I. 14 among synonyms of asva (horse) 
and in III. 3 among synonyms of mahat. (‘great*) Yaska has 
not noted the word in his Commentary the Niwkta. The, 
meaning that seems to suit the present case is the Horse 
meaning the Sun The sun has been conceived as a horse. 
The Asvamedha sacrifice is partxcllence a worship of the Sun- 
the horse let loose for free movement for a year being symb¬ 
olic of the movent of the sun in the ecleptic. When the 
horse is sacrificed at the end of the year it is an offering to a 
deity what is his proper object. Geldnr also has translated 
the passage as ‘‘wo der Hohepunkt ist'* ‘where is the summ¬ 
its! point of the sun i.e. where the sun is at the highest point. 
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language used to describe their condition is the same 
with which is denoted the most exalted felicity.” 88 We 
are here on the way to the Upanishadic conception of 
Snanda, ‘Bliss’ in the state of moksa ( Salvation’). Masti 
(‘intoxication’) mentioned in Yansa IX. 17 in connexion 
with Haoma, means ‘religious fervour’. SharUb (literally 
‘wine’ ) meaps in later Sufism “ecstatic experince due 
to the revelation of the true Beloved destroying the 
foundations of reason.” 87 

Let us now go back to the point from which we sta¬ 
rted our enquiry about Soma, viz., its identification 
with the Moon. How was this identification made at 
all ? The question is difficult to answer. Only the 
fact of identification is there. I may however, with 
great hesitation tentatively suggest a basis for the simila¬ 
rly that was seen between Soma and the Moon: Soma 
is a gladdener of men and so is the Moon when she 
rises breaking the darkness of the night. The original 
name for the Moon was mbs (‘the mearsurer’ i. e. meas¬ 
urer of the month, for which the word mbs or or mbs a 

36, Original Sanskrit Texts, Volume V. p. 307. foot note 402, Roth 
has also referred to a passage in the Tairttiriya Brahmana (II. 
4.6.5.6)in which the words of this passage have been used in 
a blatantly carnal 9ense. Muir has himself understood our 
passage to mean “The pleasures here referred to are most 
probably to be understood as of a sensual kind”. He is also 
referred to Atharvvveda Samhita IV. 34.2 and Satapatha Brah¬ 
man a X. 4.4,4 in support of his view. We cannot however in¬ 
terpret the Rgvedic passage under discussion in the light of 
the Atharvaeda Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana. 

37, A. J. Arberry Sufism p. 114. 
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was regularly used in later times) candramas or candramas 
Kalidasa has called the Moon “srfT^T f ‘the 

Gladdening Luminary*) in Raghuvamsa, XIII. 4, as 
one of the creations of the sea. As Soma and the 
Moon, were identified, a synonym for Soma, Indu, 

became later, a synonym for Candramas or Candramas 
( shortened into candra only ). 

Let us now take up HIRANYAGARBHA. It is 
surprising that this name has not been listed in the 
fifth chapter of the Nighantu. We have instead Ka in 

V. 4*. Yaska, while explaining the word Ka quotes the 
first verse of the hymn addressed to Hirapyagarbha in 

Rgveda Samhitn,X 121, and explains it. Verses 1 to 9 

I i ) 

of the hymn have got the refrain 

It was assumed by the author of the Nighantu and follo¬ 
wing him by Yaska ( Nirukta X. 22-23 ) that Ka is the- 

name of Hiranyagarbha. If it were so the form would 
have been Knya and not Kasmai in the refrain. There is 

a tenth verse in this hymn addressed to Prajapati. This 
verse has not, however been rendered into Rada P&iha by 
6 akalya, which shows that he did not know of this 

verse as a part of this hymn. Hiranyagarbha has been 
identified with Prajapati in Taitiriya Samhita V. 5. 1. 2. 

It is probably on the basis of that authority that the 
tenth verse has been interpolated here. 88 It is the 

presence of this interpolated verse which has misled the 

38, YSska knew thi9 verse and commentad on it in Nirukta X. 43 
while explaining the Nigiantu word Prajapati (V. ) It is to 

be noted that the Nighantu has given and sapa- 

rately in the same list. 
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author of the Bfhaddevatn (to consider PrajSpati as 
the devata of the hymn ( VIII. 41 ). The anthor of the 

SarvanukrCLma Sutra, however, has followed Yaska by 

taking Ka as the deoat 3 of the hymn and Prajapati’s 
son as the rsi. Savanacarga has combined these 

two views and takan Prajapati’s son as the rsi and 
Prajapati as the devata. 

All this is nonsense. As the tenth verse formed no 
part of the original hymn, we are not to assume that 

Hirapyagarbha praised in verses 1 to 9 is Prajapati. 

I 

As regardds Kd, there was no such deity. in the 

refrain of the nine genuine versese of the hymn means 
‘to whom’ and not ‘to ka’). If the latter were the mean¬ 
ing the form would have been k&ya and not kasmai. 
Kdsmai is a pronominal form of the stem known to the 

Papineans as kim. 

It has to be borne in mind in this connection that 

the inscrutable character of Prajapati has been indicated 
in Vedic literature by the use of the pronouns kim( what) 
and tdt (‘that ’) for him E. g. in Madhyandina Samhita I, 6 

I c ! i ^ i I 

Ef^rr gqfaq cgt $qfcs, gqq fife” 

(‘Who impels thee? He impels thee. For whom impels 

thee? For Him impels thee’). We have an almost 
exact parallel in Buddhist literature in which Buddha 

has been referred to by the name Tathagata (literally 
‘gone that way’). The use of the dative form oi the 

'pronoun kim in the refrain of verses 1 to 9 of the Hirap- 
yagarbha hymn which has led to the confusion. The 
contusion has been worse confounded by the interpolati¬ 
on at the end of the hymn of a verse addressed to Praja- 


s 


$3 


pati. The first verse is 

I ! I I 

c 'T|wpt : srosRfait ppr ^rpr. sntffd i 


*r sm engirt, ww &rra jErar f¥ftr n” 

‘Hirapyhgarbha rolled out at the beginning; being 
born, he became the one lord of beings. He holds the 
earth and this heaven. To which god (other than him) 
should we render worship with (our) oblation?’ 
ond the interpolated last verse 

I I I 


ddFTtnH 3pL dd pqR dddt ddfap u” 

(‘O Prajapati, no one other than yourself has encompass¬ 
ed ail those that have been born. May that desiring 
which we offer our ablation to you be accompished: we 
would belords of different kinds of wealth. 8 

It should be noted that Hirapyagarbha has been 
called “^Tdl” (* born 8 ) in the first verse. That makes it 

impossible that he was Prajapati. Prajapati, as the lord 
of the entire creation, has been described in Sahapatha 
Brfthmana, XI. 1. 6. 14, Taittiriya Brahmana, VIII. 1. 3. 
4. and elsewhere as the father of the gods. The Satapatha 

Brahmana, II. 2. 4. I, tells us that He existed from the 
beginning (“ gsg qfdf dTSPddS^ pTd”) and XI. 1. 4. 

that He existed before both mortals and immortals^ 9 


39. Macdonelis statement in Vcdic Mythology p, 17 S that Prajapati 
has been called mortal in Satapatha Brahmana X. l«3 # l a is an 
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Hiranyagarbha, therefore is not Prajapahi. What he is 
can only be inferred from the name, which means 
“Golden Embryo” or “Golden Egg’’ 40 He must be, 
therefore, the Sun god, like Vrsakapi (‘ the tawny Male) 
in Rgevda Samhita, X. 86 , and Rohita (‘Red’) in Atharva- 
veda Samhita, Book XIII. Macdonell has also under¬ 
stood Hiranyagarbha as the Sun god . 41 

There is also general misunderstanding about the 
deity invoked in R goeda Samhita, X. 125. which is called 
Devi Sukta. KatySyana’s Sarv&nukram&Sutra gives Amb- 
hfpl as the Elsi of the hymn and Self as the Devata 

p.43). Satfguru&sya in his com- 
metntary explains this as ^ \ 

\ STTc^n^ I (v. ep^Wzj) ^cfdT 

(‘V&k is named Ambhfi il* i,e. daughter of the great sage 
Ambhypa, She praised herself; which means that she is 
herself the R$t and the Devata , p.96). Vak is one of the 
57 synonyms for Speepch in the Nighantu (I. 11). Yaska 
in his commentany on Rgveda Sarhhita, VIII. 100.11, 
explains z» 3 ras a goddess (XI.21). He had earlier said, 

“ ?rw I a* faw 

p» ‘How is 3 raj formed ? From (* to speak 


unfortunate misunderstanding of the passage X.1,3,2. (notA) 
says that Prajapati had two halves one mortal and the other 
immortal. This is obviously because he is the creator of both 

mortals and immortals and he has encompassed everything 
that has been born. (J Rgv$da Samhita X. 121. 10 a b), 

40, The accent being on the second member the word must be 
construed as a Karmadharaya compound. Yaska has gone 
wrong in taking word as a Bahuvrihi also, In a Bahurvrlhi 
compound the first number is accented, 

41, Vedic Mythology, p. 13* 


There are texts which show that S&rasvati (which figures 
among the synonyms of vd.k) has been used as meaning 
both river and a goddess (II. 23); 

Hymn X. 125 of the Kgveda Saihhttdi therefore, is 
addressed to Speech and not to goddess Durga as sugge¬ 
sted by the paddhatt (procedure) of recitatin of the 
Dtignsaptasatl . Speech has been, described here as per¬ 
forming all functions. But that Speech is the speaker 
is expressly stated in verse 5 a “3Tj#nq ‘ I 

am myself saying this; Speech naturally means Vedic 
speech, Brdhman , ‘prayer.* It was believed that the 
Mlantras of the Vedas could achieve everything. The 
TSpdya Mahnbrahmana (V1.915). Says about the verse 
“c& I terafa of the 

Snmaveda Sarhhitn uttarSrcika, II.2.1, ( trg ^ 15F3|FT%??!- 

3?^ ffci fq^, f<R: 

arm sfa sbmr ifa srcr.»* 

Prajapati created the gods saying ‘tr^ men saying 

the manes saying the Soma cup saying 

“ffc: the stotra saying the §astra saying 

‘faqqfa , ,and other beings saying It is this which 

Manu echoes as 

f ‘wri % a ffreifa qrqffa ^ ^ ^ , 

II (Manu Smrti , 1-21) 
( ‘In the beginning He ( Brahma ) created sepera- 
tely the names and actions of all creatures and their 
separate divisions through the words of the Vedas). 

It was the efficacious power of the mantras that was 
personified a? BRHASPATI ar BRAHMANASPATL 
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We have corresponding to Brhaspati, Bargi the god of 
poetry in Old Iceland 42 and Brigit the Celtic goddess, 

u poetess and saress, worshipped by the poets of ancient 
Erinn.” 48 

It is necessary in this connexion to make reference 
to R gveda Satiihita, X. 71, which, according to the Sarvi- 
nukr&ma-sutra f has Bfhaspati as the Rji and j«ana as the 
deoats (p. 40). Saunaka in his Sfhaddevatf makes a sim¬ 
ilar statement (VII. 131). His actual words deserve quot¬ 
ation: 

fffrm fiFtfcr: u” 

(* That light which is deathless Brahman^ which one atta¬ 
ins through yogic contemplation, Brhaspati next praised 
it by this hymn;), 44 It is clear from the hymn that it is 
in praise af yajnlyb v&e (sacrificial speech). If it is conn¬ 
ected with jnftna, Knowledge, it is the knowledge of pri¬ 
ests, Hotr, UdgStf, Brahman (actually mentioned dy 
name in the third line) and the Adhvaryu, Yaska has co- 

42, Poetic Edda translated by H. A. Bellows Grimnismol verse 44(p, 
102 and f. n.), Lokasenna verses, 8,12, 14 (pp, 15.5-157)-&e b The 
Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson translated by A* G, Brodener, 
The Begriling of Gylfi XXVI One is Bragi he is renowned for 
wisdom and most of all for fluenecy of speech and skill for 
words &c (p. 39), The English word “brag 5 * is derived from 

Bragi.* 

43, John Rhys, Hibbert Lectures 1886 ( Celtic Heathendom ) p, 74. See 
also J.A. Mac Culloch, The Religion of the Ancient celts , p.68 and 
Hail Brigit , edited and translated by Kuno Meyer Halle a,s, 
and Dublin 1912, She appears here as a goddess of war, 

44, He adds four more verses (110-113) giving further details 
about the hymn. 
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mmented on this verse in the Introduction to his JVtra- 
kta, and also on veres 5,6 and 7 (1.8-9) 

Before passing on to the problem of how Sarasvati 
meaning a river, became the goddess of speech, I may' 
mention that in the Avesta, Vgc figures as Maflra Spanta 
(the Holy Prayer ). 46 

S/RASVATI originally meant the Indus. In the 
Avesta it has become Harahvaitl ( Vendidad I. 13 ). 
When the Aryans in the course of their migrations 
penetrated up to the South Eastern protion of the 
Panjab they found another big river to which 
they transferred the name of S&rasvati. 46 Arachosia 
was one of the Satrapies of the Achaemenion king Dar¬ 
ius 47 and it was one of the states bestowed upon the 
victorious Maurya king Ghandragupta in 303 B. C. 

45. A.V.W, Jackson ^oroahrian Studies, par. 18 (p. 62) Jackson 
'•the Holy words of Ormazd.” The deity is mentioued in Sir- 
ozah I, par. 29 and II par. 29 ( Sacred Books of the East Vol, 
XXIII pp-12 and 19 ), J, Darmester translates the word as 
‘The Holy Word’ ( p. 12,f.n.2), 

46. See my paper ‘Identification of the Rgvedic river Sarasvati 
and some Connected Problems’ (Journal of the Deparment of 
Letters Calcutta Uuiverrity Vol XlV)and colonel H.G. Raverty’s 
article The Mihran of Sind and its “Tributaries” in Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1812, part I Strabo writes in his 
Geography Book XI Chapter X, para 1. “Arachosia which belo¬ 
ngs to the territory of Asta is not far distant (i.e. from Dra- 
ngiana, it lies at the foot of the southern side of the mounta¬ 
ins; and extends to the river Indus”, translation by H.C. 
Hamilton and W. Falconer, Bohn’s Library Vol, II. p. 225). 

47. Inscription of Darius at Behistun Column / line 19 and 
elsewhere. The Pers on form of the name is Harauoati, See 
Clement Huart Ancient Persia and Isanttion Civizatihn p,74,f.n,2. 
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by Seleukos Nikator after his unsuccessful fight with 

Ghandragupta, 48 

Whatever may be the facts of the case, a river 
named Sarsvatl flowed through Kuruksetra, parallel to 
Dfsadvatl. It is clear from references in the Brahmana 
texts that Vedic sacrifice which was originally a very 
simple affair developed into on elaborate ritual. The 
sacrifice had two main aspects, one of action and the 
other, a very important one, of reciting of various man¬ 
tras puronuvakyll, ynjyZ, sastra and stotra. As these man¬ 
tras were recited in sacrifices performed on the banks 
of the Sarasvati, the sacrificial speech got associated 
with the river in a strange process of humen psychology. 
That is probably how Sarasvati became the presiding 
deity of speech. 

Another name for speech was BHARATl. It was 
the tribe of the Bharatas which first reached the Kuruk¬ 
setra country after crossing of the Beas and the Sutlej. 
This crossing of the two rivers to in Rgveda SafrihitH. 
III. 38. Vi/v5mitra the jsi of Mapdala III was the 
leader of the migrating Bharatas after their narrow 
escape in the famous Da/arajna battle on the banks of 
river ParuspI ( Ravi) vividly described in Rgveda Sam- 

hit& VII. 18. Vasis^ha was then the priest of king Sudas 
of the Trtsu-Bhar ts Divod&sa, father of Sudasa, had 
Bharadvaja as his family priest, But Sudas changed 

his loyalty to Vasi^ha and later to Vi/vamitra. This 
apperars to have led to a quarrel between the Vasisthas 
and the Vi/vamitras. Vasistha’s son Ssakti practised 
abhic&ra on Vi/vamitra when he was performing a sacri- 

48. Vincent A> Smith Th,* Eqrly History of India, 4th,editjon p.125. 
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fiee for Sudss, This magical practice was of the “voice 
catching” type and led to a choking of VHvamitra’s 
vtroce. Jamadagni now came to the rescue of VHvSSmi 
tra and gave him a set of mantra s whose ( mental) japa 
restored his speech Vilvamitra has gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged this in Rgveda Sathhitn III. 35. 15.16. It is prob¬ 
ably this incident which is the basis of the quarrel bet¬ 
ween the two f si families about which there are many 
references in Vedic literature. Some of them are of a 
confusing character. I have tried to resolve the tangle 
In a number o f papers. How for I have succeeded can 
be determined by vedic scholars. The quarrel between 
the Vasisthas and the Visvamitra’s was also responsible 
for the migration of the Bharatas to the banks of the 
Sarasvati. Two Bharata princes (?) refer to the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire burning between the rivers Sarasvati and the 
Dr$advati in Rgveda SarhhitZ , III. 23. 4. Thus Sarasvati 
and Bhat ati the presiding deity of the Bharatas got linked 
up and Bkaratl also come to stand for the goddess of 
speeh. 

We have had a kaleidospic view of a large number 
of gods and a few goddesses. Now arises the question, 
mooted already, was Vedic religian monotheistic or 
polytheistic ? Several modern scholars, beginning with 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati and ending with Sri Auro- 
bindo, have asserted that it was monotheistic. Some 
writers on Comparative Religion like Andrew Lang 
and Father W. Schmidt have contended that man had 
from the beginning an approach of monotheism. Known 
fact* go against this theory. An unbiased study of reli- 
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gious history shows to us that man started with polyth¬ 
eism. The Old Testament of the Bible shows to us that 
the Hebrews were not originally monotheistic: Yahwe 
was not the only god but the highest god. Ancient 
Iranians conceived that Ahura Mazda was also the hig¬ 
hest among the gods, though Zarathushtra appears to 
have been himseef monotheistic in his approach, the 
Amesha spantas being abstract qualities associated with 
Mazda Ahura, the Wise Lord. In the later A vesta a 
large number of gods, and goddesses appear befor us as 
yazatas or ‘adorable’ ones. Christianity is definitely 
monotheistic. It has been so from the beginning. I- 
slam was militantly monotheistic from the time of Muh¬ 
ammad, In modern times however worship of a num¬ 
ber of saints and pirs have crept in particularly in 
India. 

All this is outside history. The facts of Vedic relig¬ 
ious history also tell us that a large number of gods 
( and goddesses ) were worspipped. There wa3. however 
a clear recognition of a highest god, higher than all 
others. He was called PRAJAPATI ( Lord of created 
beings’) or VI&VAKRMAN (‘He whose handiwork is 
all') perhaps also TVASTR ( The artificer). Even among 
primitive peoples we find similar notions. If theSant- 
als of India worshipped a number of bongas ( gods ), 
they also accepted a Singa Bonga ( chie f god ). This is 
a natural development. Tribes had their leaders. Even 
in the animal world, their have been in many cases the 
acceptance of a leader of the herd. We find this even 
among insects. 
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We find in the Vedic ritual offerings made to diffe¬ 
rent gods, singly, in groups of two and as Visoadioas 
( All Gods ). There are also offerings to Deva-Patnis 
(Wives of Gods). Prajapati has also to line up with 
other gods as objects of sacrificial offerings, as if He is 
just.one of them and not their creator ! 

For all this recognition of plurality, it was Unders¬ 
tood that the large number of gods and goddesses could 
be reduced into three classes, (1) Celestial, atmospheric 
and terrestrial or (2) Vasus, eight in number, Rudras, 
eleven in number, and Adityas who were twelve. This 
was on the basis of certain agreements. In course of 
time it was understood by some seers that there was 
some basic identity among all these gods. It was decl> 
ared by Dirghatamas &ucathya in Rgvtda SamhtZ 1.164, 
A^vameddha hymn. 

g I 11 SI 

F'5 ftpi OTi; 3Tf*rq; 3TT§T SWT feq: gqtiff I 
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They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varupa, Agni, also the 
Divine Eagle Garu<ja ( the sun ). The inspired seers 
describe in many ways the One Existent. They Gall 
Him Agni, Yama and Matariivan ( Vayu ). 

It is to be noticed that Agni figures twice in the list 
This is naturally on account of his importance reflected 
in the arrangement of the family collections. Another 
remarkable point is the use of the neuter gender,for the 
One. This is to suggest the inscrutable character of 
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One. Similaly it has been said, 

*Praj5pati is unexplained (indescribable)/ 60 Brdhman , the 
name of the Absolute the Upanisads also in the neuter 
gender. The statement in the Rgvedic verse quoted above 
does not imply montheism because different gods have 
been named. It implies instead Monism or the Panth¬ 
eism of the Upanisads . of the famous Puru- 

fasaktn {Rgveda Samhitn X. 10. 2a) is its nearest Parallel. 


49, See my paper on the identification of SarasvatT referred to 
under f.n.46 above an article on 'Sudas and the Bharatas’ in 
Calcutta Reoiew Augast 1925 pp, 374ff, another on Dasarajna 
Battle who was responsible for it ? Communicated to the 
Vth All, India Oriental Conference” held at Lahore and 
published in Indian Historical Quarterly VoL 1930, pp 261ff. and 
a recent article in Hindi in a special number of the Visvajyoti 
of Hoshiarpur June-Jaly 1972, pp, 196-199, on the rsi of the 
Gay air i mantra 0 

50. tatapotha Brahmana. L 1.1.13. 
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[ The pages to which these references belong were 
misplaced and so the remaining part of the chapter 
had to be taken from author’s paper * Indr a in the 
Rgveda and the Avesta and Before ., (12-24) presented in 
the 4th All India Oriental Conference-Vedic Section. 
These references are being given below. Scholars can 

have on idea of the content discussed in the missing 
pages. Ed. ] 

25. The Anabasis of Alxander translated into English by 
E.J. Ghinnock, p. 281. 

26. Ibid. p. 285. 

27. See also Strabo loc.cit. p. 82. bottom. A full descri¬ 
ption of Acexander’s Indian Compaign compiled 
form different classical sources, has been given by 

Vincent A. Smith in his Early History of India , 4th 
edition chapters III and IV. 

28. India's Drachenkamf [nach dem Rig-Veda), Berlin, 1905, 

29. Macdonelli Vedte Mythology, pp. 112-113 

30. Die Religion des Veda 1814 p. 134, Second Edition, 

1937, p. 132. 

31. Hindu Gods and Heroes pp. 25 ff. 

32. ‘In the best part of the earth’ appers to be in the 
South, in Kuruksetra, where ViSvSmitra to the Bha- 
rata king Sudas and his people, after crossing the 
Beas and the Sutlej, as referred to in Rgveda-samhitH 
III. 33. The 23rd hymn of the Same Mandala again 

! 

refers to “tp; aTPjfqsm” (‘best place of the earth’) in 

verse 4 where the Fire of two Bharata princes, Dev- 
arata and Devairavas, it to shine bounteously on the 
banks of the Sarasvati and the Drsadvatl. 
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33. A. V. Williams Jackson, goroastrian Studies, p. 60. 
Dastur M. N. Dhalla is also of the same view, ‘The 

Angel of Victory’, goroaslrian Civilizanion, p. 194. A. 
J.Carnoy translates VaraQraghna as £ Victory over Ad¬ 
verse Attack" in Iranian Mythology in Mythology of All 
Races , Vol. VI, p. 271,. Renou and Benveniste have 
also given to the words *'^”and ‘VaraQra 5 the mean¬ 
ing of‘resistance’. But ‘encirclidg evemy’ from | ‘to 
cover’ appears to be the correct etymological meaing 
of “fsr”. 

34. Zend-Avesta, vol. II, translated into English by J. 

Darmester, Sacred Books of the East, vol, XXIII, 
p. 232. 

35. The full fomula is ‘VSPI^SS, 

ift, W*” (‘ come, O Ind- 

ra, come O ye of the bay steeds, ORam of Medhati- 

thi. O Spouse of vfjapaiva, O Mounting Bull, 0 
lover of Ahalya’). 

36. M. H. Ananikian, Armenian Mythology, in Mythology 
^ of All Races, Vol* VII. part .p ,42 

37. Ibid. > p. 43. See also Hubschmann, Armenisehe Gra~ 

mmatik, Introduction, for translation of a hymn 
addressed to this god. 

38. Armenian Mythoeogy, p. 43. 

39. Kuhns Leitschrift, pp. 315-316 and 316-319. 

40. There are other instances of glide b or d in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Modern Indian languages. For similar 
glides in Greek and other languages, reference may 
be made to Peter Giles, Short Manual of comparative 
Philology, Second Edition, par. 206, Joseph wright, 
Comparahive Grammar of the Greek language, par. 52, 
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Karl Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, Fourth 
Edition, p. par. 44, Hermann Hirt, Indogermanishe 
Grammatik , vol. I, par. 253, 254, 284 &c. 

41. Thureau-Dangin, Revered; Assyriologie, Vol. XIX, 
p. 100, n. 1; M. D. Mironov, Acta Orientalia, vol, XI 
p. 175; A. B. Mercer, The Tell El-Amama Tablets, vol, 
II, No. 222 a, 1. (p. 612), No. 223,1. 4 (p. 614) and 
No. 210, 1. 23 (p. 724). The last mentioned Tablet is 
a letter from Su-wa-ar-do-ta (1.3). The name appears 
to be equivalent to Svar-datta (‘Given by the Sun’), 
like Bhagadatta , Devadatta. Yajnadatta &c. 

4 2. This name has been borne by at least two persons 
of Ancient India. In the dana-stuti (praise of gift) 
portion of an Indrda hymn of Priyamedha Kapva, 
Rgveda-samhitn. VIII. 64. 15 and 17, the gifts of six 
persons, are of whom was Indrota, are praised. In 
the &atapatha Brcthmana. XIII. 5.3.5, Indrota Yamaha 
is one of the teachers of the Sacrificial lore who exp¬ 
ressed a certain view about Vapuhoma (offering of the 
fat) of different animals (not the horse, becouse the 
horse has no vapti) in the A^vamedha sacrifice. In the 
Apad-dharma section of the ntipvrvan of the Mato- 
btorata, chapters 146-141 of the Bhandarkar Instit¬ 
ute Edition. Bhlsma reports about Indrota &aunaka s 
probably the Some teacher, teaching dharma to Jan- 
amejaya for the expiation of his sin. 

43. Cambridge Ancient History , vol. II. p. 612; H.R. Hall 
Ancient History of the Near East , 5th aditin, p. 200. 

44. fyitschrifi der deal schen morgtnldndUchen Geselschaft 
New Series, vol. I, p, 251. 
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45. Boghaxkoi studien, Past 8, pp. 32-33 and 54-55. 

46. Proceedings and Transactions of the Ninth All India Ori¬ 
ental Conference, pp. 140-142. 

47. Loeb Classical Library, Greek Series vol. VIIl,|book 
LII. 6 pp. 92 and 93. See also John Rhys, Hibbert 
Lectures 1886 (published 1888), p. 200. He connceted 
her with war and victory. J. A. MacCulloch, The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts, 1911, pp. 41 and 125. 
MacCulloch gave the name as Andrasta, which he 
rendered as ‘invincible’. He considered her as a 

“goddess of victory”. He supposed that Andrasta was 
probably the same as Andarta of the Voconces. 

48. Rnhns £eit schrift, vol. L V, pp. 78ff., Kleinasiatische 
Forschungen. Vol. I. pp. 211-317. 

49. Die Ahhijava Urkunden, pp 20 ff., Ahhijaoafrage and 
Sprachwissen schaft. p, 49 n. 1. 

50. Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform from Tablets is the Bri~ 
hish Museum, No. 1 col. 1. 29 and. I, 43. 

51. G, A. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, Philadel 
phia, 134 pp. 204 ff. 

52. Book III, Chapter 8. The analysis Al Hat is the su 
ggestion of his translator, A. D. Godey, in Loe 
Classical Library edition of Herodotus, Volume II,] 
11, n. I, 

53. H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology, pp. 107 ff 

54. E. H. Sturtevant, Hittite Glossary, 2nd edition sugg 
sts for innara the meaning of, ‘strength’ and for ‘ini 
rawanza that of ‘strong*. 

55. Leopold von Schroeder has made a comparison b 
ween Indra and Herakles in his Herakles uni Ini 
Vienna, 1914, 



